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THE WASTE OF LAND BY LACK OF FOREST GROWTH 


‘This hillside, rocky as it is, recently was covered with a half-grown crop of timber. It was cut just when it was producing 
its best growth; for the quantity of wood actually produced each year is larger around a stump of twelve inches diameter than 
around one of six if the annual ring is, as it is apt to be of the same or larger thickness. Is there any use to which such a hill- 
side can be so advantageously put as to the production ef timber? Even ifit yielded no immediate return, would it not, as 
forest, add to the value of the farm? The same illustration shows at the foot of the hill a bit of swamp Jand, now covered with 
innutritions edges. It is a waste acre which might with advantage be seeded with shell-bark hickory.’’ The foregoing is an 
extiact from a very practical and remarkably illustrated article by Mr J. T. Rothrock, state commissioner of forestry for Penn- 
sylvania which will shortly appear in Awerican Agriculturist and wiil be worthy of most careful attention. 
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THE DOTS SHOW LOCATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


What the State Agricultural Experiment Stations Are Doing. 


Our special returns from about half of these institutes indicate that they are 


much ap- 


preciated by farmers, judging from the increased demand for their publication. With most 
of them the work dates from the passage of the Hatch act and the establishment of the ex peri- 
ment stations in 1888 or 1889. The number of bulletins now issued vary from 3000 and 4000 in 
the sparsely settled states and territories to 50,000 in the rich populous middle states; 13,000 
to 14,000 would probably be a good average for all the states. 

All the stations without exception send their bulletins to residents throughout the state 
free of charge who apply for the same to the officer in charge at his postoftice as specitied be- 
iow. The annual reports are sent free to all applicants as long as the edition lasts. As a rule 
this supply is somewhat limited, but is usually sufticient to meet the demand. The stations 
also send free of charge bulletins to all applicants outside the state, but reserve the right to 
discontinue these, provided the home demand becomes sufficiently large to exhaust the sup- 
ply. It is the desire of all the stations to keep the list outside the state as small as_ possible, 
so as to be able to supply their home farmers first. As the work of the stations become better 
knowy it will undoubtedly be impossible to supply this outside demand. To meet this call, 


the "7 S department of agriculture at Washington, 


D C, issues farmers’ bulletins that are fur- 


nished free to all applicants; each issue on one topic, and includes the results obtained at the 


Various stations. 


As another evidence of the appreciation by the farmers of the experiment station is the 
fact that the correspondence has doubled and in many cases quadrupled during the past six 
years. Ina great many states there is still a misapprehension on the part of some farmers. 
Stations do not distribute seeds, neither can they undertake investigations of a private nature 
or which will benefit only a few, such as the analysis of a soil peculiar to a certaiu locality, 
unless by so doing a large proportion of the farmers of the state are the gainers. In other 


words, the work of the station cannot be devoted to individuals. 


All questions concerning 


agricultural problems are answered and the stations are rapidly becoming centers of agricul- 


tural influence. It is their desire to become 


better acquainted with every farmer in the _re- 


spective states. Where a thorough understanding exists, the kindliest feeling between station 
and people is the rule. Much valuable information can be obtained by simply asking your 
station for it. The institutions“were founded for the farmers. Why not make full use of 
them. Each station receives $15,000 annually from the federal treasury and in afew cases an 
additional sum from the state. Below in a condensed form is given the number of bulletins 
now published, the number issuéd in some previous year, to whom sent, and the present n- 


terest in experiment station work. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATIONS HEARD FROM. 

Iliinois—17,000 copies last two bulletins- 
1893-94, 15,500. Sent free to all applicants. 
Interest on the increase. E. Davenport, Ur- 
bana. 

Indiana—11,700 copies of each bulletin now 
issued. In 1893, 7650 were issued. Interest 
= ~ increase. Sent to all applicants free. 

. Plumb, Lafayette. 

Yowa-36,000 copies of each bulletin now 
printed. Interest on the increase. Not sent 
outside of state except to papers and expen- 
iment station workers. Bulletius in great de- 
mand. C. F. Curtiss, Ames. 

Kansas—8000 copies of each bulletin now is- 
sued. Mailing list growing daily. Sent to 
all applicants free. Thomas E. Will, Man- 
hattan. 

Colorado—8000 copies of each bulletin now 
issued. Six years ago 4000. Annual report 
1500. Interest constantly on the increase. 
Bulietins sent free to all applicants. Austin 
Ellis, Ft Collins. 

Michigan—20,000 copies of each bulletin now 
issued. In 1893, 7000. Interest on the in- 
crease. Bulletins sent free to all applicants. 
C. D. Smith, Agricultural College. 

Missouri--10,000 comes of each bulietin now 
issued. Sent free to all applicants. Interest 
on the increase. Newspaper bulletins issued 
regularly. H. J. Waters, Columbia. 

Nebraska—5000 copies of each bulletin is- 
sued in 1895. Sent free to all applicants. 
Healthy interest in the experiment station 
work. G. E. MacLean, Lincoln. 

Minnesota—15,000 comes of each bniletin 
now issued. List increasing about 1000 a 
year. Sent free to all persons inside the state. 
Few bulletins are sent outside, and nonresi- 





dents applying must be recommended bya 
member of the station staff. Interest on the 
increase. W. M. Liggett, St Anthony Park. 


North Dakota—Bulletins sent free to all ap- 
plicants. The list increasing rapidly. Work 
of the station highly appreciated. J. H. Worst, 
Fargo. 

Oklahoma—Bulletins sent free to all appli- 
cants. When back numbers are asked for, 
residents are given the preference. The de- 
mand for bulletins is increasing. G. E. Mor- 
row, Sullwater. 

Wisconsin—10,000 to 12,000 copies of each 
bulletin issued. 15,000 copies of annual re- 
port. Sent free to all applicants, but the list 
of hon-residents is limited. Interest in exper- 
iment station work increasing greatly. W. <A. 
Henry, Madison. 

Delaware—8500 copies of each builetin now 
issued. The same number for six years. 1000 
copies annual report. Sent free to any one 
interested in agriculture. Interest apparently 
increasing. A. T. Neale, Newark. 

Maryland—5300 copies of each bulletin now 
issued. Six years ago 3000. Sent free to all 
applicants. Interest on the increase. An- 
nual reports printed and senf to all natnes on 
bulletin mailing list. R.H. Miller, College 
Park. 

New Jersey—15,000 copies of each bulletin 
now issued. In 1890 the number was about 
the same. Sent toall applicants free. 2500 
annual reports printed. These sent upon re- 
quest. Interest on the increase. E. B. Voor- 
hees, New Brunswick. 

New York (Cornell University)—12,000 to 
15.000 copies of each bulletin now issued. 
Sent free to all applicants. Interest in the 
work constantly increasing. A limited num- 
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“Creosote is the best wood preservative known.” 
— Trautirein. 
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ber of scientific bulletins are sent only to li- 
braries, station workers, etc. Where a large 
number are wanted by any one person they 
are asked to pay the cost price and 20 per 
cent extra. I. P. Roberts, Ithaca. 

New York (Geneva Station) —22,000 copies 
of each bulletin now issued. Six years ago 
5000. All applicants supplied free of charge 
as long as the supply lasts. The state prints 
20,000 copies annual repurt which are distrib- 
uted by stations, members of the legislature, 
commissioner of agriculture. Interest con- 
stantly increasing. W. H. Jordon, Geneva. 

North Carolina—15,000 copies of each bulle- 
tin now issued. The list increasing slightly. 
Bulletins sent free to all applicants. Press 
bulletins very popuiar. H. B. Battle, Ra- 
leigh. 

Ohio—50,000 copies of each bulletin now is- 
sued. List increasing at rate of 53,000 annu- 
ally. Annual report issued asa bulletin. In- 
terest in station work increasing. OC. HE. 
Thorne, Wooster. 

Pennsylvania—12,000 copies of each bulle- 
tin now issued. In 1890, 5000. 8000 annual 
reports distributed by the station. Bulletins 
sent free to all applicants. Iuterest on the in- 
crease. H. P. Armsby, State College. 

West Virginia—31,000 copies of each bulle- 
tin now issued. Sent free to all applicants. 
The interest increasing. Annual reports are 
printed in very limited numbers. J. A. My- 
ers, Morgantown. 

Connecticut—3000 copies of each builetin 
now issued. A few vears ago 1500. Sent free 
to all applicants. — copies of last aunual 
report printed. S. W. Johnson, New Haven. 

Maine- -10,000 copies sof each bulletin now 1s- 
sued. In 1888, 5000. Sent free to all appli- 
cants. 2500 copies of annual report. Sent 
upon application. Interest constantly increas- 
ing. C. D. Woods, Orono. 

Massachusetts —17,000 copies of each bulletin 
now issued. In 1899, 10.000. Interest on the 
increase. H. H. Goodell, Amherst. 

New Hampshire—10,000 copies of each bul- 
letin now issued. Sentto all applicants 1m 
the state, and to ail outsiders where there 1s 
any special reason w hy the person should be 


favored. Farmers’ interest in experiment 
station work increasing. C. 8. Murkland, 
Durham. 


Rhode Island—6000 copies of each bulletin 
now issued. This is 2000 -greater than the 
[To Page 82.] 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Irrigation on Separate Farms--l, 
How Ir Is Done at A PROFIT IN A VARIETY 
oF WAYS. 





There are very few farms where water can- 
not be provided at a reasonable cost. The in- 
creased yield and finer quality of the product 
of the first crop has in many cases paid the 
cost of an irrigating outfit, both in the east 
and west. The finely constructed irrigating 
canals of the great west are fine examples of 
what is possible where capital is to be invest- 
ed on a commercial scale. In western Kan- 
sas, especially at Garden City, as well as in 
other of the central 
states,individual farm- 
ers have tapped the 
well-known undertlow 
by means of wind- 
mills. The mills have 
drawn the water and 
furnished power for 
many purposes, while 
the reservoirs have 
been stocked with 
fish. The introduction 
of windmill irrigation 
has put new life into 
that section wherever 
introduced. In Flor- 
ida tobacco has been 
made to thrive inde- 
pendent of prevailing 
drouth by means of 
irrigation, without 
which the great crop 
at Fort Meade would 
have been impossible— 
the crop that sold at 
$1.50 per lb. 

While there are nu- 
merous ways by which 
water may be obtained 
for irrigation purposes, 
the best way is by 
gravity where’ the 
water can be taken 
fom some hillside 
stream or pond. Other 
methods are by means 
of windmills, hydraulic 
Tams or steam pumps, 
while electricity is 
already at work in this 
inviting field near 
Sacramento. If an 
ample supply for irri- 
gating on a small scale 
can be obtained by 
carrying water by 
gravity in 24 or 3 inch 
pipes even a mile, 1t 
will be cheaper than 
pumping 20 or 30 feet. 
Some localities furnish 
conditions favorable 
for a flowage system of 
irrigation. Where such 
aplan of irrigation is 
used, the outlay is 
comparatively slight. 

he expense for damming a small stream 
and thus getting a large storage pond is 
very light and there are many places 
where the fall is favorable for convey- 
ing the water. Open ditches are used for 
conducting water to fields and if the slope 
of the land to be irrigated is slight, the 
Water can be entirely distributed by small 
trenches. Sometimes streams that would be 
nearly or entirely dry late in summer will 
furnish an abundance of water for such crops 
a3 Strawberries, raspberries, grass and early 
potatoes,which require irrigating if at all, be- 
fore midsummer. In many cases the water 
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might also be utilized for furnishing power 
for cutting feed and sawing wood, and a con- 
veniently located pond for getting ice in win- 
ter for the dairy and household, is a need felt 
by nearly all farmers. 

On many farms, dollars are rolling down 
hill in this way unheeded, where a simple 
side ditch would carry water out where it 
could be used. In a case of this kind a head- 
gate must be provided so that no damage will 
be done in time of flood. 

Where water must be raised by means of 
power, rams are one of the most economical 
sources for doing the work. With aram, the 
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HYDRAULIC RAM FORCING WATER TO RESERVOIR 


pressure caused by a slight fall of water from 
a canal or pond compresses the air in a heavy 
iron cylinder and this air pressure lifts the 
water. The amount of work a ram will do 
depends mainly upon the pressure of water. 
Considerable water must be available as only 
a small portion of the total amount that passes 
into the ram can be pumped. A ram fed 
from a 6-inch drive with a fall of 7 feet from 
the canal to the plunger, will lift water 70 ft 
through a 24 inch pipe, a distance of 80 rods, 
at the rate of 10 gallons per minute. 


An air-fed ram will run constantly without 


expense for periods of three to five years, and 


No. 4 


they are in operation with a fall of as little as 
18 inches and will pump water 30 feet of each 
foot of fallor bead. Many farmers do not 
use rams, under the mistaken impression that 
their fall of water is not sufficient to furnish 
the power. These, as well as others who have 
a larger fall of water available, should con- 
snlt our advertisements of rams, send for cat- 
alogs, etc. 





Ideal Year for Hay. 





The hay crop promises to be the largest for 
many years. Throughout the great central 
valley from the Alle- 
ghenys to the Rocky 
mountains the season 
has been almost an 
ideal one for grass. 
There appears an in- 
creased acreage in the 
various hay grasses of 
about 2 %, making the 
present acreage 
43,975,000 acres against 
the 43,083,000 returned 
by the department of 
agriculture last year. 
The increase is very 
uniform, appearing in 
every state cf import- 
ance. There isasteady 
enlargement, year by 
year, ot our grass land 
which is a marked 
feature of our agricul- 
ture, but this year the 
enlargement is rather 
more than usual, due to 
the fact that some corn 
land of last year was 
seeded down because 
of the low price of 
corn. The value of 
grass converted each 
year into milk and 
meat exceeds in vol- 
ume the aggregate 
value of any other 
farm product and the 
steady enlargement of 
our grass land gives 
evidence of progress 
and thrift in agricul- 
ture. 

The spring was late, 
and cool weather made 
grass backward in 
starting. But the 
abundance of moisture 
and the warm forcing 
weather of May and 
June made up for all 
previous deficiencies, 
so that the present 
condition of the hay 
crop ishigh. The fol- 
lowing statement gives 
estimated acreage and 
present condition of 
the crop by states: 

Acres Cond Acres Cond 
N E, 3,508,000 98 Minn, 1,768,000 92 
m x, 4,239,000 96 Ia, 4,844,000 93 


«<”” 


Pa, 2,585,000 95 Tex, 351,000 102 
Mo, 2,306,000 90 Ark, 157,000 95 
Kan, 3,542, 90 Tenn, 336,000 90 
Neb, 1,978,000 98 W Va, 48,000 90 
N D, 450,000 90 Ky, 381,000 88 
8 D, 2,117,000 91 a 1801,000 93 
Cal, 1,853,000 83 Mich, 1,383,000 95 
Ore, 591,000 8&4 Ind, 1,678,000 %4 
Wash, 292,000 85 Il, 2,120,000 92 
Wis, 1,489,000 88 Others, 3,729,000 90 


Total, 43,975,000 92.5 
|To Page 82.] 
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COST OF GROWING CORN. 


LABOR AND WAGES. 

Results of Records Kept for this Jour- 
nal by Corn Growers of Eight Great 
States--Article II. 

ANALYZED BY STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 

The greater part of the labor necessary to 
the cultivation of the fields of corn making 
up the 2632 acres which are covered by this 
investigation, was done by men. Boys, how- 
ever, did some portion of the work incident 
to the growing of the crop in every state ex- 
cept Kentucky and Iowa. If the two classes 
of labor had each been confined throughout 
the season to exactly the same area, it would 
have been possible to show the relative pro- 
ductive capacity of each class. As a matter 
of fact, however, both classes were engaged 
at different times in the same fields. 

On this account, in order to institute com- 
parisons as to the effectiveness of labor in 
different states, it is necessary to reduce all 
the labor to a common basis, and this has 
been done by tixing the labor value of 
a boy at a certain percentage of that of 
aman. Jt shouid be understood that ‘‘boy’’ 
here means, as explained in the original 
schedule, ‘‘such workers as would not re- 
veive men’s wages if they hired out. Strong 
able boys who can do a man’s day’s work and 
who would command a man’s pay, are classed 
as men.’’ The rate of pay, while not always 
accurately measuring the labor capacity of 
‘*boys,’’is perhaps the hest test of the average 
efticiency of such labor. By that test in the 
district included in this investigation, the la- 
bor value of *‘ boys’’is about 66 % that of men, 
and wherever comparisons of labor efticiency 
in different states are made, the labor done by 
‘*boys’’ will be stated as done by wen at that 
equivalent. Asa matter of fact, the records 
show that in work actually accomplished the 
boy is equivalent toa larger percentage of 
the man’s efficiency, probably: ranging nearer 
75 %, but as the rate of pay governs the cost 
of production the lower equivalent is used, 
even though it makes the labor of ‘‘boys’’ 
the more profitable to employ. 

As shown in the general table at the close 
of this article, there were employed in the 
growing of the corn crop on 2622 acres 157 men 
and 23 boys, equivalent on the basis suggest- 
ed to 172 men, but as this labor was not ex- 
clusively devoted to this crop alone during 
the season, no conclusions as to the average 
which one man can cultivate can be drawn. 
One interesting fact, however, is brought out— 
the relative proportion of family labor and 
hired labor employed on farms aggregating 
17.410 acres and located in eight states. The 
proportions are: 


Family labor, 69.2 per cent 
Hired labor, 30.8 per cent 
100 


It appears therefore that more than two- 
thirds of the labor necessary to the production 
of the crop was performed by the owners of the 
crop or their families. The proportion, how- 
ever, varies widely inthe different states, and 
as this is an important fact in farm economy 
the showing by states is given: 

Family. Hired. 


Kentucky, 25.0 75.0 
Ohio, 85.7 14.3 
Indiana, 80.0 20.0 
Illinois, 51.7 48.3 
Iowa, 87.0 13.0 
Missouri, 75.0 25.0 
Kansas, 55.6 44.4 
Nebraska, 73.1 26.9 


The next feature developed by the general 
table is the different modes of hiring farm la- 
bor. In Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa and Ne- 
braska the greater part of the hiring in con- 
nection with this record crop was done by the 
month, while in Ohic, Indiana, Missouri and 
Kansas the larger proportion of hiring was 
by the day. For the whole, the relative im- 
portance of each form was: 


Hiring by the month, 60.4 per cent 
Hiring by the day, 39.6 per cent 
100 


In addition to ascertaining the actual rate 


CORN IS KING 





of wages paid for all hiring in connection’ ticed, and none was done in connection with 
with this crop, the schedule develops the gen- this record crop. When such hiring is done, 
eral rate of wages paid inthe different com- itis almost invariably by the day during 
munities under all the varied forms of hiring some stress of work, and on that account lit- 
which are occasionally practiced. The com-_ tle value can be placed on the figures of cost 
pleted schedules show that all the hired labor of such hiring by the month. The data re- 
entering into this crop was hired either by turned in answer to this query, however, is 
the month or the day, with board included, presented below, but witht his caution—that 
but as the other forms of hiring are practiced while the returns on such hiring by the day 
to some extent in all sections of the country, were full enough to be relied upon for gen- 
it has been deemed interesting to present the eral accuracy, the figures by the month are 
facts developed, though the figures have no based upon but scanty data. The general 
bearing upon the final conclusions reached as data which have been discussed in this arti- 








to the cost of producing the crop. cle are given in full detail in the attendant 
There is no way to determine the cost of large table. Part III of the series will appear 

food consumed by each laborer, hired or fam- in our columns next week. 

ily, yet this is a legitimate item of cust of =— 

producing the crop which must not be over- Cultivating Corn. 

looked. The grower must charge up against A. P. HITCHCOCK, NEW YORK. 

his crop not only the cost of the food and 

maintenance of his hired labor, but the same I notice in your journal for June 


items for such of the members of his family 96 a rather dogmatic re-assertion of the old 
as are engaged in growing the crop during the statement that shallow cultivation is the best 
time actually employed in the work. A defi- for corn. I donot wish to be dogmatic in 
nite settlement of this item of cost cannot be any respect, but may I make a plain state- 
made, but an approximation of the cost of ment of experience? 

such maintenance will be found in the Three years ago I had a small ‘‘patch’’ 
difference between the average rate of wages planted ‘to corn, on ground so infested with 
paid when board is furnished and the rate quackgrass that the entire slice turned by'the 
when the laborer boards himself. Taking the plow in each furrow was a felted mass of 
hiring by the month as the basis of the calcu- roots, felted almost as compactly as an old 
lation, it appears that the difference between hat. It required longer to harrow up enough 
the rate of pay with board and without board qirt to mark rows in than it did to plow 
averages $6.09 for the eight states, making the piece. The spring was wet with us, and 
the allowance for board equivalent to 38.3% the quack came up quicker and grew faster 
of the average payment for wages where board than the corn. At the first cultivation I had 


is furnished. This proportion is reasonably tg have the horse led through the rows, as 
uniform in the different states, so that it un- the quack was so much higher than the corn as 


doubtedly represents approximately at least to completly hide it from all view of the man 
the cost placed upon labor mainienance by pehind the horse hoe. After going twice in 
those using hired labor. each row, back and forth—and the same 

As already stated,all labor hired in connec- ¢rogs-wise,—it was barely possible to scrape 
tion with this record crop was either by the yp enough dirt with the hoe to dress the hills. 
month or the day, with board incinded. It Jp three days after the task was completed 
is necessary, therefore, to add the cost of the field neeued hoeing again. It got another 
maintenance to the wages paid to the labor hoeing, and again it was necessary to go 
in order to get the total cost of the labor to twice in each row and set the cultivator as 
the employer. <As this allowance will be deep as possible, in order to worry and shake 


used in future calculations, it is thought best enough dirt out of the quack roots to fill the 
to give the complete details upon whichit is joe, 

based. I was taught, of old, that corn roots spread 
WAGES OF LARORERS SEFLOTED. widely and were injured by deep and rough 

Wages per mene re $38 cultivation—must be treated tenderly and 

eas af, with shallow scratching. But in this particu- 

_ a S38 = lar case a condition confronted me, not a 

és 35 Lewd » * theory. If I didn’t kill the quack, the quack 

=e eS Bess wtes would killthe corn. And the only way to 

Ky, $11.50 $15.00 $3.50 30.5 kill the quack was to keep tearing it up from 
O, 15.40 21.83 6.43 41.7 the bottom, or as near the bottom as I could 

Ind, 16.00 21.75 5.75 35.9 get. So I kept at what I rather forlornly con- 

, 17.66 24.00 6.34 35.9  gidered ‘‘destructive cultivation,’’ as deep 
- bg a ey op as I could force the narrowest horse-hoe 
Kan, 16.25 929. 58 6.33 38.9 teeth, and as close to the corn hills as I could 
Neb, 17.44 24.74 7.30 41.8 come with safety. * 
omnaensions Jantniens gmmekins: guia Seven times I went over that patch in this 

Average, 15.91 22.00 6.09 38.3. way, first tearing up the ground between the 


Very little hiring of man and team is prac- Tows as deeply as I could, north and south, 


Character and Cost of Labor--Article II. 


Total 
Ky Ohio Ind Til Ia Mo Kan Neb or 
aver 
Area of fields of record, acres, 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 
CHARACTER OF LABOR. 
Family-—Men, 2 16 22 11 20 8 10 19 107 
Boys, _ 3 6 6 _ 1 — 2 18 
Hired—Men, 6 3 8 14 3 3 6 7 50 
Boys, — _ 1 — — — 3 1 5 
MODE OF HIRING. 
Men by month, 5 1 2 10 3 1 3 32 
Men by day, 1 2 6 4 -- a... - _ 18 
Boys by month, one ms ane aie = cae Pe ae — 
Boys by day, _— _ 1 — _ - 3 1 5 
AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES. 
Men, with board, per month, $11.50 $15.40 $16.00 $17.66 $18.75 $14.29 $16.25 $17.44 $15.91 
Boys, ‘ - sg = -— 8.70 9.71 12.14 ‘12.80 9.83 — 10.29 10.58 
Men, ‘* - ** day, 0.50 0.97 0.83 0.85 0.94 0.75 0.84 0.90 0.82 
Boys, ‘* i wa -" co 0.53 0.54 0.59 0.54 0.5 0.55 0.50 0.54 
Men, without board, per month, 15.00 21.85 21.75 24.00 26.60 19.50 22.58 24.74 22.00 
Boys, as -” sg = - 11.62 14.80 16.66 19.00 12.06 — 123.50 14.43 
Men, ni ws o¢ 6G@ey, — 1.14 1.03 1.08 1.32 0.90 1.00 1.19 1.99 
Boys, - ” = — 0.65 0.69 0.83 0.88 0.70 0.75 0.63 0.64 


AVERAGE RATE OF PAY FOR MAN AND TEAM. 
Board and feed furnished, per day, $1.50 $2.25 $2.00 $1.93 $1.85 $1.67 $1.69 $1.94 oe 
ee oe “e ee oe 44 € 2 


month, — _ .00 36.66 39.00 — — 37.40 39.26 
Without board and feed, per day, 2.00 2.79 2.47 2.41 242 2.19 2.00 2.44 2.34 
“6 ‘sé “6 rr “ month, ae atai 52.00 45.00 50.00 an oe 46.00 48.20 

















and east and west, with the horse hoe, and 
then following it with the hand hoe to chop 
off or cover up what quack the cultivator left, 
and to straighten up the very numerous hills 
of corn that were overset or half torn out. It 
was the deepest and roughest and harshest 
cultivation I ever gave any corn crop I ever 
tried to raise. It began deep and harsh when 
the corn was not cver two inches high; it 
continued deep and harsh till the corn was 
beginning to tassel. And the crop was the 
largest, in point of shelled corn and of stover, 
that I ever raised from a patch of similar 
size. Let me add that, while the spring was 
wet, the summer was one of the hottest and 
dryest that could be asked for. 





Drain Outlets--I. 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 





The outlets are the most difficult things to 
arrange in draining. Their number must be 
4 minimum, which points to the desirability 
of large drainage systems. This, however, 
must not be carried too far, as where a long 
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FIG 1. 

WOODEN 
reach of pipes of large diameter could be 
saved by an extra outlet, or where there is 
quicksands or many springs. Where wood is 
used for the outlets, oak or pine is preferable; 
and all the material after sawing and planing 
should be given two good coats of hot coal 
tar, or its equivalent, before nailing together. 
Figs 1 and 2 are wooden outlets witbout grat- 
ings. The hight inside should equal the in- 
ternal diameter of the pipe; the width inside 
need not be so great unless there is a fixed 
grating ; 8-10 the pipe bore will usually suffice. 
With fixed grating, the outlet trunk may 
have an inner diameter equal to the outer 
of the collecting pipe. Small strips keep the 
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FIG 3. 
DRAIN 


end of the pipes in place, as shown in Figs 3 
and 4; and to keep the level of the outlet- 
trunk even with that of the collector, it 
should have a short projection (say 2 inches) 
as in Figs 2and 4, on which the iatter can 
rest; but the sides and top of the trunk 
should butt squarely against the pipe end. 


The trunk should be about 40 to 60 inches 
long, except in case of marsby or easily 
shifting soil, or of risky stream banks, when 


15 to 20 feet may be necessary. Under the 
rear end nail a projecting cross strip to pre- 
vent displacement in time of high water -or 
flood, Figs 1 and 2. Still greater security is 
obtained by driving two stakes, one each side 
of the trunk, back of the, crosspiece Figs 3 
and 4. 
ee 

Damaged Crops, such as cluver or hay that 
cannot be properly cured because of too much 
rain, frosted corn or other fodder crops, may 
be saved by putting into silos. Very often 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


such stuff makes quite good silage. Especial- 
ly is this true of clover or frosted corn. 





Posts As Foundations.—Cedar _ posts are 


often used to support buildings and doubtless 


+. would be more fre- 


quently used if the 
frost did not work 
upon buildings thus 
supported lifting 


them out of posi- 
tion and racking 
them. It does this 


when the posts ex- 
tend below the frost 
line since the 
ground freezes to the sides of the posts and 
thus raises them. Put a square box about the 
posts as shown in the cut. The frost will 
then lift the box, but cannot disturb the 
posts. 








To Increase a Barn’s Capacity for hay, a 
good farmer of our acquaintance took out the 
floor of the bays and let the hay drop into the 





FIG 2. 


OUTLET WITHOUT GRATING 


cellar. Some rails were laid on stones about 
a foot above the dirt floor of the cellar,tu keep 
the hay from absorbing moisture. An air- 
space against the stone wall at back and ends 
was also provided to keep the hay dry. A 
fence in front kept the hay from spreading 
out into the cellar. A surprising quantity of 





hay can be stored in such a space and it 
keeps perfectly. 

Barnyard Manure ripens the soil, retains 
moisture and contains material which gradu- 


ally become soluble and afford a regular sup- 
ply of nitrogen for the plant. The tobacco 
depends primarily upon the regularity of the 





FIG 4. 


PIPES KEPT IN PLACE 


development of the plant so that barnyard 
manure cannot be replaced by richer but more 
slowly acting fertilizer such as peat. 





Potash Salts and Moisture.—German experi- 
ments seem to show that potash salts havea 
decided influence in conserving thé moisture 
of the soil. This may be of great importance 
during the dry season. 


Sap Dissolves Plant Food.—1t appears that 
young plants feed very little upon insoluble 
phosphates. The organic agercies present in 
the sap of the roots exert a solvent action 
upon these elements in the soil, gradually 
converting them into available forms. 


Washington’s Onion Belt promises to yield 
only fairly this season. Reporting for the east 
half of Washington Co, Fanno Bros say whils 
acreage is full, crop greatly damaged by cut 
worms. Potatoes full acreage and bigh condi- 
tion. Apples two-thirds full crop in prospect. 


" pasture. 
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BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Black Medic or Nonesuch.—F. C. T.; Tie 
yellow flowering clover, a specimen of which 
was received, is Medicago lupulina. It was 
introduced from Europe. It thrives on dry 
soils, starts very early in the spring and makes 
good sheep pasture, but itis not likely to be 
cultivated extensively,as there are many other 
forage plants which furnish better fodder. 


Apiaries Not Very Prosperous—Prosperity 
has not yet struck my apiary. AJIl the season 
there has been a magnificent prospect for a 
large yield of boney. Colonies were strong 
in early spring and the hives have been full 
of bees. White clover is plentiful and the 
bloom profuse, but there seems to be little 
nectar secreted. Although bees were numer- 
ous there has been little swarming. From 
upward of 60 colonies I have had only four 
new swarnuis. The sweet clover bas been 
quite abundant and from this some honey was 
obtained.—| Mrs L. Harrison, Iilinois. 


Buckwheat as Green Manure.—J. S., Md: 
On light lands buckwheat makes an excellent 
crop for plowing under. Sown in July, it 
will be in good condition to plow under for 
rye the latter part of September. Buckwheat 
hay, if properly cured, makes good forage for 
all kinds of farm stock. Seed may be obtain- 
ed at any large seed house. 


The Pig and the Orchard.—The two go to- 
gether well. The pig stirs upthe soil about 
the trees, letting in the sunshine and moist- 
ure to the roots and fertilizing them, while 
devouring many grubs that would otherwise 
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prey upon the fruit. But many orchards can- 
not be fenced and many owners of fenced or- 
chards, even, would like to have the pig con- 
fine his efforts around the trunk of each tree. 
To secure this have four fence panels made 
and yard the pig for a short time in succes- 
sion about each tree, as suggested in the dia- 
gram. 


To Renew a Pasture.—Plow up the land ora 
part of 1t in August, pulverize thoroughly 
and sow to winter rye and the different 
grasses and clovers desired for a permanent 
The foliowing year the rve will 
make excellent teed for stock and will protect 
the young grass until large enough for graz- 
ing. I havea piece of very satisfactory pas- 
ture which was treated in this way. The ad- 
dition of 300 lbs of phosphate will be beune- 
ficial.—{[C. H. Benedict, Maine. 





Railways in Japan—A total of 3473 miles 
of railway are laid in Japan, of which 792 
miles are government lines. 


A Good Paint for Outbuildings consists of 
two parts crude petroleum, one part boiled 
linseed oil, mixed with any shade of dry min- 
eral paint. Such a paintis snitable for an 
unpainted surface or where other paint is 
much worn off. It cannot be used as a first 
coat and other paints used over it because it 
will scale. Dry paints retail] at about 3c p Ib. 








The Sumac Industry Again—Sicily is the 
great producer of this commodity, used so 
largely in leather manufacture. Last year the 
one port of Palermo exported 446,000 tons, 
worth $2,120,000, or about the same amount 
as the previous year. As shownin a special 
article in our columns some months ago, the 
gathering of wild sumac in our own country 
is not very profitable, trade preferring foreign 
on account of quality and cheapness. 





Sweet Potatoes are unequal to peanuts in 
palatability and as fat and flesh formers for 
stock. 
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New Mode of Bagging Grapes. 


Mr R. H. Reeves, Buncombe Co, N C, has 
for several years practiced successfully a new 
method of bagging grapes as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. The bag is made of the 
cheapest kind of white cotton cloth of two 
sizes to hold grapes having small or large 
clusters. Two clusters are put in each bag, 





which is pulled up over the vine, then turned 
shown. 


over and pinned, as Birds cannot 





pick through such bags; water will not stand 
in them, nor can wind or driving rain beat 
them to pieces, as is the case with paper bags. 
A hundred cloth bags can be ‘‘run up’ on a 
sewing machine in half an hour and they will 
then last for years. There are a few varieties 
of grapes that do not need bagging; and a few 
that will not bear this confinement, but most 
of the grapes now grown can only be raised 
in perfection by some protection of this sort. 
Shot Borer or Pear Blight Beetle. 
PROFESSOR C. D. WOOD. 








The eggs of this insect are very small, and 
are laid at the base of the buds. The young 
larve bore into the wood, making deep chan- 
nels, which in small twigs interfere with the 
circulation of the sap, and the twigs wither, 
giving the appearance of blight, hence the 
name pear blight beetle. The work of this 
beetle should not be confounded with the 
pear blight proper, which is caused by a spe- 
cies of bacteria. When the larve are full 
grown they transform to pup in the burrows 
and finally emerge as small beetles about 
one-tenth of an inch longand of adark brown 
or nearly black color, with the antennz and 
legs of a rusty red. The beetles leave their 
burrows in July and deposit eggs before Au- 
gust. 

As these beetles work wholly under the 
bark, they cannot be reached by insecticides. 
The only way is to watch the trees during 
the latter part of June and July and if blight- 
ed twigs or diseased limbs are noticed, exam- 
ine the branches for small pin holes. If 
found, the presence of this or some 1elated 
species may be suspected. The diseased limb 
should be cut at once below the injury far 
enough to include al! the burrows, and burn- 
ed, for the beetles will transform, emerge and 
attack new trees. As these beetles live in 
forest trees, orchards near timber would be 
more likely to become infested. 





Late Cabbage After Strawberries.— After the 
second year’s picking, the commercial straw- 
berry patch is plowed—sometimes after the 
first crop—and set to late cabbage, provided 
cabbage had not previously been grown on 
the piece for some years. Such land is usu- 
ally free from cabbage maggot, the soil is in 
good heart, the strawberry vines and weeds 
plowed under supply humus that retains 
moisture, and the cabbage usually do well. 
George Cook of Concord and others prefer 
this plan. Bubach, Haverland and Lovett 
are his best market berries, set 14 ft apart 
with 44 ft between rpws, and 200 to 250 crates 
of 32 qts each is a good yield per acre for a 
large patch. Several acres of sweet corn and 
asparagus are also grown and teamed into 
Boston, 17 miles, catching the early morning 
market (before 7 o’clock), which is usually 
the best. Boys at12c per hour pick the straw- 
berries and some days the cost is not 4c per 
box; 25 crates make a bandy load for a mar- 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


ket wagon, which they fit tightly and the 
boxes fit the crates closely, thus reaching 
market in prime conditivun. 


Plant Mulberries for Birds.—Since mulber- 
ries have begun te ripen, the trees have been 
visited by all sorts of birds, which select this 
fruit in preference to cherries. Orchardists 
ought to plant mulberry trees to encourage the 
visits of birds wlich thus serve as a_ protec- 
tion to cherries, raspberries, peas, etc. The 
trees are easily propagated, the fruit ripens 
early and in large quantities.—[Mrs L. Harri- 
son, Illinois. 


The Native Persimmon in the central west 
can be propagated by grafting like the apple 
and other standard fruits. The varieties do 
not come true to seed. This fruit has become 
quite popular and careful selection and cul- 
ture may develop several desirable kinds. 








The Diseases of Beans and tomatoes may be 
held in check by spraying with fungicides. 
Those of egg plants and cucumbers are more 
difficult tu control. 





Lime is almost a specitic for the club root of 
turnips, cabbages, etc. Upon old land it 
holds its fungicidal power up to the third 
year. 


For Tomato Rot.—Bordeaux mixture has 
proven an effective prevention of tomato rot. 
Tomatoes grown upon land upon which old 
plants had remained during the previous win- 
ter, are much more subject to attack from leaf 
fungi than if prodnced upon fresh land. 





Device for Picking Gooseberries.—It is the 
habit of our American sorts of gooseberries 
to grow in a tangled mass of branches close 
to the ground. The result is most difficult 





Fie 1. 


GOOSEBERRY PICKING MADE EASY, 


picking and scratched hands. Fig 1 shows 
a simple plan to obviate the difficulty. If one 
has many bushes this plan will prove espe- 
cially advantageous. The stout wire ring, 
Fig 2, is put about under the iow lying 


_ i 


FIG 2. WIRE RING. 





Then the three wires 
are hooked into it, the wires drawn up and 
hooked over the stake that is stuck duwn in 
the middle of the bush. One can then reach 
under the bushes very easily. 


branches and hooked. 





Dollar Onions Last Winter increased the 
acreage ut least 15%—in Lake Co. The cut- 
worm has done its share of work, but as on- 
ion growers here prepared for 1t by seeding 
heavy, enough are left to insure the crop. 
Lake Co has about 250 acres in onions; 50 
acres more will cover outside lots between 
Cleveland and Erie. Should the quality be 
satisfactory this season, the disposition will 
be to hold the greater part of the crop for the 
dollar.—[W. L. Baker, Lake Co, O. 


Squash Bugs and Black Fleas.—I use slak- 
ed lime for all those bugs which attack 
squashes, cucumbers, watermelons, etc, simply 
dusting it over the plants. It will destroy 
the insects but not hurt the vines.—-[T. M. 


Kainit for Insect Pests.—This has beenemsed 
with good success this season by onion grow- 
ers in Middlesex Co, Mass. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Feeding, Dressing and [Marketing Capons., 


J. C. HOVER, OHIO. 


To have good frofitable capons the chicks 
should he hatched in April or May. The 
summer and fall hatches can be caponized 
and held for the March and April market but 
they will not be as fine as the early ones 
which can be sold by the holidays. A point 
in favor of caponizing all surplus cockerels 
is the fact that they are growing into good 
money during the fall and early winter 
months while the hens on the farm are taking 
a rest from egg production and are giving but 
little or no return for the feed they are con- 
suming. 

Do not expectal12or15 lb capon from a 
bird that would have weighed 6 or 7 lbs in 
his natural state. About14 Ib gain can be 
expected on every 5 lb, or a bird that will 
mature into a 5 lb rooster will weigh about 6} 
lbs at the same age if caponized anda 10 lb 
rooster will reach 12 or 13 lbs if caponized. A 
eapon that wiil weigh only 5 to 7 lbs dressed, 
will sell at the holidays for about 15c per 
pound. Thatis a7Jb bird will sell for $1.05 
while a capon that will dress 9 lbs will seil 
for 18c and will bring $1.62, leaving a differ- 
ence of 57c in favor of the heavy capon. There 
is no danger of getting them too heavy. 

About three weeks before they are to be 
sold put 15 or 20in a yard and rooting house 
and feed them all the fat forming foods they 
will consume. Whole corn, cornmeal, bran, 
middlings, animal meal or meat, a little lin- 
seed meal are pertiaps the best available feeds 
fora farmer. Give {all the milk they will 
drink. Keep plenty of fresh water and grit 
by them. See that they do not get to feather 
pulling. Should this occur increase the meat 
ration and put a little salt into the mixture. 

The spurs of acapon do not become hard 
like those of a cock, but remain softened and 
rather louse on the shank, neither do they 
grow long. He will sometimes play but will 
do little or no fighting. The comb and wat- 
tles do not grow any more after the opera- 
tion. The head is slim and has a pale lifeless 
appearance. The growth of feathers 1s very 
profuse and the tail feathers especially grow 
to remarkable length. 

When ready to butcher, hang the capon by 
the legs by good strong cords. Kill by bleed- 
ing in the roof of the mouth. Be careful to 
keep all the blood and dirt off the feathers 
most of which are left on and shipped with 
the bird. Leave on all long feathers next to 
head, those on thigh, wings from first joint 
out, all of the tail and thosea little way duwn 
on the back from tail. Dry pick. Wash the 
mouth and feet. Hang in a cool place and be 
sure the animal heat is all out before pack- 
ing. In advance of dressing the capons find 
out how the commission man wants them. 
Some want all the feathers scalded, others 
picked off dry. I have given New York style. 
Leave head and feet on and do not remove 
the intestines. 

Coffee boxes are very suitable for packages. 
Line them with clean white paper, then snug- 
ly pack, placing the fowls as straight as pos- 
sible. Nail the box securely, mark plainly 
giving gross and net weignts and to whom 
shipped. The flesh of the capon is the finesé 
in the world. 

— 
Turkeys in Summer and Autumn. 
W. T. EASTWOOD. 





Through the summer turkeys will not re- 
quire much food save at night to keep them 
in the way of coming home. They are great 
foragers and insects, nuts, seeds, garden prod- 
uce, etc, keep them in good condition. If 
your area is small and your neighbors partic- 
ular, it is best to exercise great caution that 
they do not destroy crops. 

When the flock breaks up in the fall by the 
males and females dividing you may begin to 
increase their rations of food, but as they fat- 
wen very quickly do not feed strongly until 
a month before market day. Then keep them 
busy at home, remembering not to feed more 
than will be readily eaten at once. 


As killing tinie draws nearer feed oftener. 












Give a variety. Don’t depend on corn alone 
aud don’t expect to make good turkeys with 
sour, damaged grain. Select the best ‘‘hens’’ 
for breeding purposes and do not sell these or 
exchange for poor stock. Purchase a new 
male every year and don’t take everyone’s 
advice on how to grow turkeys. Find out for 
yourself. 


A Chicken-Proof Fence. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 





I have tried various modes of fencing chick- 
en yards with more or less success, but have 
never found anything that gave really good 
satisfaction until recently. One of my form- 
er difficulties was to so arrange the posts that 
the fowls could not alight on the tops and 
then hop out. 

Two years ago I built another yard and 
worked another idea into my fence. I procur- 
ed some short posts 4 or 5 ft long and placed 
them in the ground the usual depth. I then 
finished out the remaining necessary hight 
by nailing a 3-inch board to the outer edge 
so that it made the post 65 ft high. At the 
bottom I placed two 6-in boards 5 inches 
apart. I then used 5-foot netting, which was 
put on in the usual way, making a fence 
between 6 and 7 ft high. 

If I were to build the fence again, I should 
do everything as I did betore except possibly 
make my posts 7 ft high as I found later that 
I could easily have stretched the netting the 
extra distance. In fact to give the netting a 
good shape, I was obliged to nai! it from four 
to eight inches below the top of my _ base- 
boards. T think, also, I should place my posts 
eight feet apart instead of twelve as I now 
have them. I find the wider the netting, the 
nearer the posts should be. 


Looks After the Swill. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER, MASS. 





Swill pails are a nuisance in hot weather, 
for they attract flies. Every farmer may 
avoid these swarming pests by having a small 
place screened off, large enough for the pails 
and barrel for standing while mixing. Have 
this little room quite a distance from the 
kitchen, at the farthest end of the buildings 
if they be attached, and provide good ventila- 
tion by a screened window opposite the door, 
which sbould also be screened. Another help 
is to scour and scaid the pails every few days 
during the hottest weather. lt takes but a 
few minutes with a strong bristle brush, a 
handful of pearline and plenty of hot water. 
Many a germ hides in the swill barrel or pail, 
but the farmer seldom considers this until a 
fat hog dies on his hands and then when it is 
too late he sees the necessity of cleanliness. 


Save All the Manure. 


ALBERT KIDDER. 





One hundred loads of the very best manure 
could be made on many farms (where it is 
now allowed to go to waste,) from 15 cattle, a 
horse or two, two to four hogs, a hundred 
bens, the kitchen sink, and the water closet. 
Fill every available space in the barn with 
leaf mold from the woods, muck from the 
swamp, dust from the road taken at the 
driest time of the year. If there is no room 
in the barn make a place for it. 

Make a trench four inches deep behind the 
cows and horses. Fill with this dry earth 
and as soon as it becomes saturated, remove 
and fill again. The valuable liquid manure 
is thus preserved and is in good condition for 
applying to the land. Deposit 15 loads with- 
in 20 feet of the kitchen sink and run a spout 
to it. Put every bit of soap suds, dish water, 
etc, onto this. When one spot becomes wet, 
move to another until all is fertilized alike, 
then remove and put in some more. Give the 
pigs all they need in pens and yards. Cover 
the platforms under the chicken roosts. Ten 
cartloads a year will absorb the manure from 
50 fowls and the fertilizer resulting is the best 
obtainable. 


inc Samia tains 

Dairy Instruction.—Cheese making was part 
of the agricultural course at the Pennsylvania 
state college the past year, the instruction be- 
ing mostly confined to the manufacture of 
cheese weighing about 7 lbs and requiring 





about 40 lbs of milk. This makes a cheese of 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIKY 


good size for handling and for family use. 
The idea is to make use of the surplus milk 
in an article that will keep, and thus relieve 
the surplus of butter. So far, says Prof 
Hayward, there has been a _ ready sale 
for all that has been made in the nearby 
vicinity, and even more could have been 
sold. The price received is 13c¢ per Ib, 
equal to 26c for butter. Next season more 
time will be given to cheese making, and vari- 
ous kinds will be manufactured. In addition 
to this a uew course is promised, that of 
classes in preparing milk for infants, dyspep- 
tics and invalids. Many physicians these 
days are not content to merely prescribe for 
a disease, but, recognizing the help or harm 
the food given a patient may do, they make 
out milk formulas, sending them to food 
laboratories to be worked out. Dr Cotton of 
Chicago, at a recent convention of physicians 
held in Pennsylvania, told about this subject. 
He had a little separator made for his own 
use and by it could separate the fat from the 
casein, sugar of milk, ete. The difficulty 
found with milk as food for children and cer- 
tain kinds of invalids was in the casein, and 
the remedy to substitute for a part of it at 
least, the white of eggs. Various doctors try 
various remedies, but all are at their wit’s 
ends to have such formulas as they could 
make out properly filled. Profs Hayward and 
McDonnell, of the dairy division of the state 
experiment station, will next yeur give in- 
struction to classes ot men and women in 
preparing milk to suit the conditions of the 
organs of digestion.—jC. L. Gates. 





Danger from Bloating.—When stock is turn- 
ed upon a field of green millet for the first 
time, or a heavy feed is given in soiling, bad 
results from bloating often follow. Animals 
not accustomed to green forage should not be 
allowed a full feed of any green crop, espe- 
cially millet, until they have been given this 
feed fora few days. Do not turn them on 
pasture of this kind until their appetite has 
been partially appeased by some other feed. 





The Average Price of Cheese Exported in 
796 was only 8.le per lb, against 9.1le in ’95. 
For 10 years the average hus been between 9 
and 10c; in ’83 it was 11.2c and in ’75 13.5c. 





Variations in Milk.--Milk is nota product of 
fixed composition but both the total amount 
and the proportion of the constituents are in- 
fluenced by a variety of conditions. The 
chief are: Individuality of cow, breed, food 
and health and period of lactation, though 
the time and season of milking have an in- 
fluence. 


The Banner Year in Butter, so far as exports 
are concerned, was ’80, when we shipped 
abroad 39,237,000 lbs, of which the U K took 
27,888,000 lbs. This isa trade well worth cul- 
tivating. Total exports in ’95 were under 6 
millions, but the past two years has seen a 


good growth toward old time figures. 





The Effect of Food is an important factor 
but not always appreciated in its influence on 
the quality of the milk. A specific breed pos- 
sesses certain capabilities, the fulfillment of 
which is dependent in large measure upon 
the food supplied. Thatis, while food may 
not exert a positive and immediate influence 
in improving the quality of the milk, because 
of the inherent characteristics of the animal 
to make a produce of a definite composition, 
still unless the animal is supplied with suffi- 
cient food, she cannot reach her normal milk 
giving capacity. 





Eggs in Cold Storage at Chicago, according 
to the Trade Bulletin, are about 430,000 cases 
(30 doz ea) against 345,000 cases last year. 











are “P. HAR DER, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
orse Powers, Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &c. 
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! Praise Hood’s Sarsaparilia—it Saved 
My Life. 

‘‘After serious illness with typhoid fever 
and inflammation of the bowels, I was so 
weak for four months I was not able to help 
myself at all. I took many different medi- 
cines, but they did me no good. After a 
while my physician wanted me to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. He bought me a bottle him- 
self, and I began taking it. I was able to 
eat, and began to pick up strength. I took 
four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
then able to go to work. I have always said 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my life.” 
Lovlis TETREAULT, Swanton Junction, Vt. 


Hood's *2'33; 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier- 


b + cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood Ss Pills biliousness. 25 cents. ‘ 


TReAb POWER 


"THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 

Separators, 
Churns, Pumps 
cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 
ja lates the speed toa 

nicety. A success- 
ful power for run- 
ning sma!) Grind- 
machine, because the 
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adjusts to 
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Harvest Your Wheat For A Cent An Acre. 


This amount invested in a frain cradle, with 


plenty of time, (any old time do,) will enable 

he farmer to harvest his crop with less outlay 
than any other method. The “machine should be 
painted a bright red, and ornamented with gilt 
stripes, also beve an attractive name. After cut- 
ting his own, he can coin mener oF cutting wheat 
an building fence for his neigh 


PAGE WOVEN W.RE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


CIDER spor 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


BR Eglo 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 













PIEDMONT VIRGINIA. 
The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. Winters mild 
and short, good soil, best water and climate, near the 
oes ee Price of farm lands low. 
Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, Red Polls, 
Shetland Ponies, for sale. 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 








or lar. Low prices for carload lots. 
for VOR. CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wWhereiu it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for Six Inonutis. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898. 
and soon. Some time is required after money is receivec 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
until the publishers are noti- 








tinue to receive this journal 

fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 


should then notifv us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town 
Seriptions ers sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chatnve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
£2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts inay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 


to solicit sub- 





countries 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 lafayette Place Marquette Build'ng 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 24, 1897. 


Now that the new crop season is at hand, 
farmers intending to ship their own grain to 
market cannot be too careful as to quality. 
Buyers are disposed to discriminate sharply 
against a poorly cleaned and inferior article, 
especially at this time of year. Remember 
that quality counts whether marketing new 
crop wheat or any other farm produce. 

— 

A number of brokers on leading exchanges 
have failed recently becanse they were on the 
‘‘short’’ side of the market. This is both 
novel and refreshing. Failures;among specu- 
lators of this class ever since 1893 have been 
due to falling prices as a rule rather than ad- 
vances. Isn’t this another straw showing 
that the bottom has been reached and the cor- 
ner turned for permanently higher values on 
farm produce and other commodities? 

I 

The opening of new markets for American 
farm products in Japan and China is most 
important and most helpful. While our manu- 


facturers are beginning to fear the competi- 
tion of cheaply made oriental goods, the 


awakening of industrial activities there, the 
extension of railways, the Christianizing and 
civilizing of teeming millions who have for 
ages dwelt in the dark, means the positive 
extension of our foreign markets. and a per- 


manentiy better demand for the results of 
agricultural effort. 
em 


state railroad to run 
the gulf is 


That scheme for a 
from its northern boundary to 
again being agitated in Texas. Some of the 
talk is wild, but lots of it is quite sensible. 
If New York state can build and operate the 
Erie canal, finally making 1t free and appro- 
priating an extra $9,000,000 for its improve- 
ment, Why may not the Empire state of the 
great southwest have a state railway. The 
purpose of both enterprises is regulation of 
freight rates. If the Texas scheme should 
work as well in this prospect as the Erie 
canal has done, it would be more than vindi- 
cated. 

ee 

Buyers for the big houses, such as the depart- 

ment stores, syndicate stores, large factories, 


etc, have been operating very freely the past 
few weeks. We know of one concern in the 
wholesale and retail clothing trade, which 


Within six weeks has bought several hundred 





EDITORIAL 


thousand dollars’ worth of goods in anticipa- 
tion of decidedly higher prices. Prior to that 
time, this concern was buying from hand to 
mouth. City and country buyers are also op- 
erating more largely at Boston, New York, 


Chicago and other leading cities. This sort 
of thing is being done very quietly, as these 


people are anxious to get their goods before 

the advance in values comes which they ex- 

pect. The future will tell whether their judg- 

ment is correct, but they have sufficient conti- 

dence in their opinion to risk millions upon it. 
EE 


A gross income, averaging $12,000 annually 
PS fo] a 


for several years, is the record of a New 
England farm we ate acquainted with. This 


large return from a farm of less than 100 acres 
is due to retailing its wiik direct to the con- 
sumer, that being the principal source of in- 
come. We do not know what the net profit 
has been, but imagine that the owner is $1500 
to $2500 better off at the close of each year 
than at the beginning. Heis one of the men 
who is satisfied with farming, but unlike 
many a farmer who complains that his busi- 


ness does not pay, thisf{man keeps only the 
best cows. He is no fancy farmer with a 
bank account to draw on, but has worked his 


Way Without assistance. Men of his kind us- 
ually ‘‘get there’’ be it in farming or any 
other business. They find plenty of room at 
the top, an old saying but never more true 
than to-day. 
sistemas ss 

Much has been said about the decadence of 
the constitution of our American citizens, 
that people don’t live to be as old now us 
formerly, etc. Yet the Massachusetts census 
of 1895 which was extremely accurate on this 
point, found over 15,000 persons in the state 
who were 80 or more years of age, constitut- 
ing three-fourths of 1% of the population. Of 
this number, over 14,000 are native born and 
only some 4,000 foreign born, but in both 
cases there was a larger proportion of women 
than of men. Thirty-five persons were report- 
ed as 100 years old or over, including one 
aged 111. The numberof aged persons is fully 
as large in proportion to population as in 
1885. This is further confirmation uf the fact, 
well known to all students of the subject, 
that the health and longevity of the masses is 
on the increase, owing tothe better conditions 
uuder which they live. 

a ee 

Make the most of the city boarder. Get 

the city person, young or old, male or fe- 


male, interested in your neighborhood and 
town. There are several reasons for this. 
First, itis always best to treat people well 


and make friends of them; second, this treat- 
ment may induce them to bring or send their 
friends into your neighborhood another sum- 
mer or possibly to buy a farm or rural home- 
stead and put more or less money into circu- 
lation by their improvements upon it. Some 
of these people of means may be made so in- 


terested in your community that they may 
help it to build or equip a library or athe- 
neum, Or improve the local park or make 


some gift or bequest that will add to the at- 

tractions of lifein your vicinity. Certainly 

there is no way in which a person of means 

can do better with a little money than to re- 

member his native town in some such way. 
— 

How certain city papers poked fun at New 
Haumpshire’s ‘‘granger legislature,’’ when it 
appeared that farmers composed the large ma- 
jority of that body. But now some of these 
journals are honest enough to give it full meed 
of praise. Why? Because it was the only leg- 
islature in the east that practiced real econo- 
my. Asa result of which the state now has a 
handsome surplus, which is being used to 
take up its bonds and will also make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the state tax next year. 
And where is the citizen or interest in the 
Granite state that has suffered by legislative 
economy. You can’t find them, unless it be 
a few surplus officials who are out of a job. 
The public welfare is attended to just as 
well, some think better, than when the state 
was spending a heap more money. We are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that any of 
our middle states would experience equally 
as favorable results by reducing the number 
and pay of officials and lopping off all man- 








The cost 


really unnecessary expense. 
almost 


much in 


ner of 
of the public service is too 


every department—and this is one of the 
main obstacles to enlightened socialism. 
A 
Over a million dollars ($1,104,000) has just 


been paid by the United States treasury to 


help the 48 agricultural colleges during the 
fiscal year ending June 20, 1898. ‘They get 


$23,000 apiece this year, under the act of 1890, 
against $22,000 Jast vear In July next the 
amount will be $24,000, and on and after July 
1, 1899, the sum wili be $25,000 each and 
every year. This is equal to the stupendous 
endowment by the federal government of 
from 25 to 40 millions of dollars for agricul- 
an endowment of 500,000 
to $800,000 to each according as in- 
come is reckoned at 3, 4 On top of 
this princely grant, government gives $15,000 


tural education, or 
college, 


or 5 %. 


annually to each state for an experiment 
station in connection with these colleges. 


Iiow are these wealthy institutions using this 


vast ‘gift from the people? How much more 
or better work are these culleges doing than 
before they were recipients of this largess? 


Other pointed questions arise in this connec- 


ton, especialiy when these institutions ask 
their state legislatures for stiil more funds. 
Have any of them practiced the economy 


farmers and other people have had to °mploy 


since 1891-2? 





Com’! Fertilizers for Forcing House Crops 





A series of determine the 
amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash forcing house e1op will use and if the 
addition is profitable has been made by the 
Connecticut station 1896 annual report. In 


experiments to 


the test two kinds of soil were employed. 
One was acompost consisting of thick turf 


one-third its bulk of stable ma- 
added. The other consisted 
ashes mixed with ahout 1-3 
carbonate and9 lbs of 
city stables for 


to which 
nure had been 
of 300 lbs of coal 
Ib of pure calcium 
moss peat, such as is sold in 
bedding. 

With tomatoes, the crop started in 
ber began to bear in December, but was only 
séven-tenths as large as the one started three 
months later, when the amount of sunlight 
was greater. The largest quantities of fertili- 
zer used by any one crop was equal to 3 
10 oz nitrate of soda, 1 |b dissolved bone 
black and 1 1b 12 oz muriate of potash per 100 
sq ft of bench space. The crop amounted to 
1.6 ]bs of tomatoes per sq ft. Other 
amounting to 1.8 lbs took no more fertilizing 
material from the soil. To enable plants 
to get these fertilizing materials as requir- 
ed, they must be in the soil in large 
During the first two weeks, the yield of toma- 
toes from the compost was largest, but 
the total yield for the season was greatest on 


Septem- 


lbs 


erops 


€Xcess. 


soil 


the soil made up of ashes and peat. Two 
fifths of the crop from coal ashes and peat 
were barvested within one week. The roots 


growing on this soil were not affected by galls. 

Using the same kind soils for radishes, it 
was shown that by the aid of commercial 
fertilizers just as good a crcn could be raised 
upon the ashes and peat as upon the compost, 
although those planted in the latter matured 
a little more quickly than the others. One 
thousand bunches, tops included, toox from 
the svil, fertility equivalent to 2 lbs fand 1 oz 
nitrate of soda, 10.0z dissolved bone biack, 
and 16} muriate of potash. An average of 518 
sq ft of bench space was required to raise 
1000 bunches of radishes. 

These tests proved that good carnations 
may be grown in coal ashes and peat with 
commercial fertilizers and that both the num- 
ber and average diameter of the flowers may 
be considerably increased, where a whole or 
portion of the plant food is supplied by this 
soil or added manuzte. 


With cucumbers, 100 sq ft of bench space 
filled with rich compost produced 854 Ibs of 
cucumbers. From an equal area filled with 


bituminous coal ashes and peat, 99 lbs were 
harvested. As asource of nitrogen, nitrate 
of soda- and -cottonseed meal were abont 
equaily efticient in the coal ashes and peat, 
but with the compost, cottonseed meal was 
decidedly more effective. 









The Higher Hide Market. 





Prices have moved up steadily the past few 
weeks to the basis of 9c per lb for No 1 coun- 
try green salted skins at Chicago, compared 
with 8c at the beginning of June,eastern mar- 
kets on a parity. These quotations represent 
prices at which round lots of selected skins 
change hands between dealer and tanner. As 
a rule they are somewhat in excess of the 
amount realized by the country shipper, who 
in turn must make a margin above the price 
actually paid thefarmer. The duty, now prac- 
tically established for the first time iu a quar- 
ter of a century, reads as follows: Hides of 
cattle, raw or uncured whether dry, salted or 
pickled, 20 % ad valorem. This will affect 
importations, which for many years have 
ranged at 20 to 30 million dollars annually. 

Just how much benefit will accrue to farm- 
ers through this duty is enigmatical, but they 
are already securing some advantage, as 
shown in the advance just noted. The big 
packers at Chicago and elsewhere are largely 
in control of the situation, and are naturally 
disposed to push up prices for the ‘‘take off’’ 
at the big slaughter houses. Tanners are 
showing more disposition to buy, but any 
violent advance is liahle to result in sharp 
reactions which are not healthful to the mar- 
ket. While Jeather is advancing somewhat, 
itis hoped the consumptive demand will 
Keep pace, making a satisfactory outlet for 
raw skins. 





Breeding Sheep for Australia.—The secreta- 
ries of several of the breeding associations 
are showing considerable interest in the op- 
ening of the through steamship line to Aus- 
tralia, in view of the fact that itis now possible 
to export sheep to that cuuntry. A steamship 
line loading at New York 1s now in shape to 
take breeding sheep for that far-off continent. 
A recent government bulletin also says that 
the question of making San Francisco a 
port of export for blooded sheep is one of con- 
siderable importance to breeders, as Ameri- 
can Merinos aie becoming popular in Austra- 
lia. American breeding sheep are unques- 
tionably getting a foothold in that country, 
and at a recent show three prizes, one of them 
the grand champion, were won by Vermont 
sheep. In order to move breeding animals 
from this country to Australia by the New 
York-Hamburg line, American breeders must 
combine and send at least 100 rams at one 
time, asin order to comply with require- 
ments the vessel must deviate. from her regu- 
lar voyage. Itis believed actual husiness of 
this character will be done at the proper sea- 
son, say beginuing with October. ‘‘ Arrange- 
ments could be easily perfected,’’ write Wil- 
liams & Terhune, forwarding agents at N Y, 
‘*by different shippers advising us of the num- 
ber they have for forwarding, and we would 
then fix it so as to combine several lots mak- 
ing up our winimum quantity.’’ 





American Horses in Ireland.—Foreign buy- 
ers continue in evidence in leading American 
markets, such as Chicago, and the demand 
is really good for midsummer. Sales abroad, 
reported in our columns from time to time, 
indicate the healthy condition of the market. 
A recent consular report itemizes an auction 
of superior geldings and mares, largely from 
Kentucky, recently held at Belfast, and says 
2000 spectators und buyers were present, in- 
cluding many from all parts of Ireland, Eng- 
land and Scotland. The highest price horse 
was a brown gelding,which sold,after spirited 
bidding, for 170 guineas, equal to $862. A 
perfectly matched team of bay geldings, a lit- 
tle more than 16 hands, brought 894, and an- 
other pair of brown geldings 817, whilea 
team of blue roans, 16 hands, brought 894. A 
black mare, 16 hands, sold at 337; a dark bay 
gelding, 15 hands 3 in, 342; a companion 250; 
a gray gelding, 322; a black gelding, 15 
hands 24 in, 429; a bay gelding, 15 hands 3 in, 
715; a chestnut gelding, 16 hands,817; a black- 
brown trotting pony, 13 hands 2 in, 511, etc. 
The sale was the most successful ever held in 
that market; the animals were good and 


Showy, and it may be noted that the horse 
which will sell well in N Y, says Consul Ta- 
ney, 


will sell wellin Belfast. Thirty or 40 





animals per week, such as those noted, could 
be successfully sold where there is little or no 
demand for inferior stock. 





The 1897 Wool Clip, according to the July 
crop report of the dept agri, is placed at 5.8 
lbs per fleece, compared with 5.7 lbs in ’96 
and 5.6 lbsin ’95. Applying the figure first 
named to our own sheep census published 
last winter, a total clip is suggested of only 
182,459,000 lbs. The trade is not fully pre- 
pared to accept these figures without some 
modifications. The ’96 clip, according to the 
nat’! ass’u of wool manufacturers, was placed 
at 232,475,000 lbs. The commercial wool sup- 
ply is annually augmented by about 40,000,000 
lbs pulled wool, which must be considered in 
contemplating the amount available. This 
week finds the wool market again firm in 
practically all directions. 





The Government Crop Report for July, is- 
sued a day or two after our own was received 
by subscribers, was slightly less hopeful, so 
far as ultimate yields are concerned, yet ex- 
e1ted little or no effect on the market. Trad- 
ers are convinced, as our owu reports show, 
that the corn acreage is a more than full one, 
and that the spring wheat condition is high. 
The gov’t report placed the July condition 
of corn 82.9, winter wheat 81.2, spring 91.2, 
oats 87.5, winter rye 95, barley 88.5, potatoes 
87.8, cotton 86, tobacco 73.5. 


Cost of Cottonin Egypt—In a special report to 
the U S dept of agr by Prof George P. Foaden 
of the Tewfikieh college of agri of Egypt, the 
cost of growing and cultivating one acre of 
cotton may be summarized as follows: Rent 
of land, including taxes, $27; irrigation 7; 
preparation of the land, seeding, manuring, 
etc, 5.50; cost of seed 50c; cultivation 2; pick- 
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ing 4; total 46. The return from land, seed, 
etc, is 66, thus yielding a profit of 20 per acre, 
these figures being approximates. 


Corn Oil has great possibilities as a competi- 
tor of that expressed from oil seeds, says the 
N Y Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. It may 
eventually take a very prominent place 
among the edible oils, and 
its way into industrial uses, for which it has 
not thus far been suggested. The oil is now 
made wholly from the germ of the corn ker- 
nel, which is an otherwise practically value- 
less constituent of the grain. 





Silver $5,000,000 Monthly—This represents 
the average exports of silver coin and bulhon 
during the past two years, compared with 
average monthly imports of about $1,000,000. 
The foreign movement of silver-bearing ore is 
not included in these figures; during 11 
months we have exported ore to the value of 
916,000, and imported, largely from old 
Mexico, 17,514,000. 





England’s Wheat Crop is estimated by 
Mark Lane Express (London) at 28 bu _ per 
acre, an average about 2 bu below the nor- 
mal. The average rate of yield in England 
for the 10 years ’85-’9 inclusive, according 
to official returns, was 29.35 bu per acre, 
Scotland 35.32 bu, Wales 23.34 bu, average for 
all of Great Britain 29.32 bu. 





Money in Circulation—This was $22.57 per 
capita July 1 on the estimated population, 
compared with 22.80 one month ago. Total 
money in circulation $1,646,028,246, compared 
with 1,509,729,200 July 1, ’96. Of the amount 
in circulation 519 millions is gold coin, 111 
millions silver coin and 358 millions silver 
certificates. 
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like a jack-knife, 


WITHINGTON & COOLEY MFG. COMPANY, 
Jackson. Michigan, 


fully tempered steel—ribbed to give itextra strength. 
solid ferrule and over-cap (you remember how the handle of the old style corn hook 
split at the end and how the rivets got loose). 1 
loose. The bent handle makes the hang correct. The finish - 
is equal to our highest grade tools. Handles xx quality. -— ” 
To introduce it quickly, we will send the Acme Corn Hook 
express paid, upon receipt of 40c. (only one to each person. 
The W. & C. Book about tools for farmers and gardeners mailed free. 


CORN HOOK 


Better in a dozen ways than the old 


style hooks. The blade can be quickly adjusted at any angle the user likes, or closed 
The blade of the ACME CORN HOOK is made of the finest, care- 


It is fastened to the handle with 


There’s nothing about this hook to get 
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Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and Expositions, 
American fat stock show, Chicago, Nov 2-13 
Illinois, Springfield, Sept 27-Oct 8 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 13-12 
[owa, Des Moines, Sept 9-12 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 27-Oct 3 
Maine, Lewiston, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept 6-11 
Minnesota, Hamline, Sept 6-11 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 4-9 
Nebraska, Omaha, Sept 17-24 
New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 14-16 
New Jersey, Waverly, Sept 8-12 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 27-Oct 1 
New York, Syracuse, Aug 23-28 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Oct 18-23 
Oregon, Salem, Sept 30-Oct 8 
Ohio, Columbus, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Sept 6-10 
Rhode Island, Cranston, Sept 6-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct 16-351 
Vermont, Burlington, Ang 31-Sept 3 
West Virginia, Wheeling, Sept 6-10 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 20-25 
Rhode Island, Providence, Sept 6-10 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 28-Oct 2 


Fair Notes. 

At the Mt Gretna, Pa, fair Ang 16-20 special 
arrangements have been made for the accom- 
modation of live stock. Ata recent meeting 
of the stock committee a class was made for 
native or common stock and entries will close 
Aug 7 instead of Aug 13. Judges of the high- 
est standing have been selected. The best 
herds in the country will be on band, as this 
is the starting point of the eastern circuit. 
The Mt Gretna expositions have always been 
very complete and this year’s promises to be 
up to the standard. The machinery exhibit 
will be especially large. The grounds are 
very beautiful and comfortable. 

For the Talbot Co fair at Easton,Maryland, 
Aug 31-Sept 3.entries may be made from Aug 
16 to 26 inclusive. The grounds are large and 
attractive. Railroad and boat lines render 
the grounds easy of access. Nothirg will be 
left undone to make the 1897 display success- 
ful. M. M. Higgins of Easton is secretary. 


Agricultural Scientists [leet. 
The association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations convened in 
Minneapolis, July 13. Delegates were pres- 
ent from nearly every state and territory in 
the union, from Canada and from Great Brit- 
ain. Nearly all of the leading educational 
institutions of the United States were ably 
represented. The meeting was held in the 
library building of the university of Min- 
nesota and was called to order by President 
George T. Fairchild of Manhattan, Kan. 

Among the most interesting reports present- 
ed was one by Director Jordan of Geneva, 
NY. This pwrovokea considerable  discus- 
sion and its conclusions were at variance 
With the sentiment of a large majority of 
those present. Dr Jordan first called atten- 
tion to the paternal attitude of the federal 
government toward industrial education and 
agricultural experimentation. About §$2,- 
000,000 is now appropriated annually for this 
work. About one-third of the whole amount 
is expended for material and equipment and 
two-thirds for salaries of teachers and investi- 
gators. Dr Jordan maintained that the strict- 
ly experimental or investigating branch of 
the work was suffering at the expense of the 
instructional, the latter absorbing a dispro- 
portionate share of the funds. In support of 
this view he stated that of 321 persons employ- 
ed in 35 stations only 90 gave all their time 
to station work. Aout 86% give more or less 
class-room instruction. By dividing the 
efforts and energies of professors in this way 
it is impossible to do full justice to either 
branch of the work. A good investigator is 
not necessarily a good teacher, and many 
good teachers had little aptitude for research. 
Another mistake made by some stations was 
a tendency to sub-divide and form ‘‘ branch 
stations.’’ The idea of converting the experi- 
ment station into a traveling school was to 
be deplored. Such division of labor and 
effort interfered sadly with the best results. 

Dr True of the oftice of experiment stations 
in Washington stated that all the literature 
on agricultural subjects would be indexed by 
the department of agriculture just as soon as 
funds were available and inasmuch as the 
plan is heartily favored by Secretary Wilsou 
there is little doubt thatit will soon be ac- 
complished. 

The best method of conducting college ex- 
tension work in agriculture was a subject 
that elicited much discussion; the teaching of 
the elementary principles of agriculture and 
horticulture with the related sciences in the 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


country schools was urged by many, and in 
several states work is already being done 
along this line. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
What They Tell Us. 


Some people who aren’t Patrons, 
They tell us we are dead, 
That our ranks are thinning fas* 
And our popularity’s fled ; 
That soon in all the country, 
For miles and miles around, 
Not a solitary granger 
Can possibly be found; 
That our halls will be deserted 
And our good times be no more 
Just to please themselves 
They tell all this, 
And then they tell some more; 





They say our finance is no good, 
And not a penny could he save, 
Were a man to be a granger 
From his birthday to the grave; 
That our tea is willow leaves, 
And the sugar full of hair, 
Aud by the quart our cloth we sell 
So easy does it tear; 
The coffee full of gravel 
And our tinware naught but lead, 
And nutmegs wood, no earthly good 
But to whack a nigger’s head; 
Those people are so very sure 
That all this they knew before, 
Tiat to please themselves 
They tell it all, 
And then they tell some more; 


They say that in the social part 
They can really see no good; 

That it’s nothing but a waste of time, 
And kerosene, and wood, 

For us to meet with closed doors 
And visit as we do, 

With husbandmen whose hearts are kind, 
And matrons pure and true, 

And maids and youths so bright and fair 
So happy, gay and free, 

Where Cupid’s dart finds ready mark, 
’Neath the granger’s own roof tree. 

Ah, friends, they know not what they miss 

Of the world’s bright golden store 
When to please themselves 
They try to tell so much, 

And then to tell some more; 


They tell us that ’tis useless quite 
For farmers to combine; 
That competition rules the roost 
And mashes protits fine: 
That middlemen are needed here, 
Or else they wouidn’t he; 
That’s Darwin bro’t to the business world, 
Good grangers, don’t you see? 
But ‘‘survival of thie fittest,’’ friends, 
Is Darwin’s favorite say, 
And the farmer’s first and last on 
And there he means to stay; 
So we’ll let them spread abroad 
Their cleverly conjured lore 
Justi to please themselves 
They may tell all this, 
And then may tell some more. 


deck, 


And while they tell, we’ll work right well, 
Forever to retain 

That pure bright light of the Patrons’ orb, 
And never let it wane. 

We’ll rally round our banner, friends, 
With never-dying zeal, 

And show tnem that our band is brave, 
And true and tried like steel, 

While they send abroad their song, 

On land from shore to shore, 
As to please themselves 
All they can they tell 

And try to tell some more. 

Scott YEOMANS. 


OHIO. 

Wakeman grange held a very successful 
social at the pleasant home of Brother D. D. 
Rowland, July 9. Although the hurry and 
rush of haying and harvest are upon us, we all 
felt that it was a joy and recreation to throw 
off our cares and meet together for a social 
time. The entertainment was free and each 
member of the grange invited friends who are 
not members to meet with us and see whata 
nice time we have as a grange. We have 
found this a good plan, as this adds new 
members tothe grange. Refreshments were 
served; the occasion was enlivened with 
choice selections of music rendered by Mrs 
3ertha Russell, Master Louie Rowland and 
others. 

The Patrons and farmers of Williams Co 
will hold their 11th annuai picnic at the Mont- 
pelier fair ground Aug 14. J. H. Brigham, 
master of the national grange and assistant 


secretary of agriculture, assisted by State 
Lecturer Freeman, will address the meeting. 

The Ohio state grange quarterly bulletin, 
No 3, for July quarter, is just issued; also a 
batch of questions as to the general condition 
of each grunge and how it is conducted. 
Lecturer Freeman is doing subordinate 
grange lecturers much good by thus supplying 
them with the most desirable and suitable 
information. An interesting program for a 
poultry night is given and other features of 
great interest to the grange. Lecurer Free- 
man’s work as lecturer probably excels that 
of any state grange lecturer in the country 
and he is doing a power of good for the 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

NEW YORK. 

Stanford grange gave a planters’ supper at 
its June meeting. A Patrons’ Fire Relief 
Ass’n for Dutchess and Columbia counties 
will be organized to begin business about Oct 
1. The rate will be $1 per $1000 for five years 
and $1 for the policy. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Partial Paralysis.—R. H. E. has a sow 
which has lost the use of her hind legs. Give 
her 1 to 2 oz epsom salts and when the physic 
has operated give her 3 drops ofthe fiuid ex- 
tract of nux vomica and 15 drops of the oil of 
gaultheria at a dose twice a day in a little 
sweet oi] or milk. There was no harm done 
by rubbing turpentine on the back. If the sow 
does not eat well, the pigs should be taken 
away from her, but if she eats well and seems 
to have plenty of milk, let them stay. Feed 
oatmeal and milk to the sow. 


Fits.—G. W. C. has goslings which sudden- 
ly draw their heads and necks under them, 
lose all power of their claws which turn un- 
der. Some die at once, others live a day or 
two. This is a disease of the nerve system 
which is incurable after the animal is once 
affected. Remove the well ones from where 
they have been, give them plenty of clean 
water to bathe in and give them butter or 
thick milk asa food. Cayenne pepper has 
been recommended in their food and might 
be tried. 

Laying Eggs.—F. B. has fowls which were 
kept in a small yard, 100 of them layed about 
60 eggs per day, they were removed to a larg- 
er place and each 100 fowls do not average 
more than 25 eggs per day. Wihat is the 
cause? There is no doubt but the change 
place is the cause; after they become used to 
the place they will do better. 


Ideal Year for Hay. 
[From Page 75.] 


The conditional average for the wnole 2oun- 
try is 92.5, a figure indicating a very high 
promise. Outside of the Pacific coast where 
dry weather during June did some damage to 
the crop, only two states show a condition 
below 90, making it evident that the crop is in 
excellent promise in all districts. 


The State Experiment Stations. 


|From Page 74] 
first issue. Sent free to all applicants. Yor 
some of the larger bulletins, a small fee is 
asked of applicants outside the state to cover 
cost of printing. C. O. Flagg, Kingston. 
ADDRESSES OF OTHER EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Alabama—W. lL. Brown, Auburn. 
Arizona—W. S. Devol, Tucson. 
Arkansas—R. L. Bennett, Fayetteville. 
California—E. W. Hilgard, Berkeley. 
Florida—O. Clute, Lake City. 
Georgia—R. J. Redding, Experiment 
Tdaho—C. P. Fox, Moscow. 
Kentucky—M. A. Scovell, Lexington. 
Louisiana—W. C. Stubbs, Audubon 
New Orleans. 
Mississippi—S. M. Tracy, Agricultural Cok 
lege. 
Montana—S. M. Emery, Bozeman. 
Nevada—J. E. Stubbs, Reno. 
New Mexico—C. T. Jordan, Mesilla Park. 
Oregon—H. B. Miller, Corvallis. 
South Carolina—E. B. Craighead, Clemson 
College. 
South Dakota—J. H. Shepard, Brookings. 
Tennesee—C. F. Vanderford, Knoxville. 
Texas—J. H. Connell, College Station. 
Utah—L. Foster, Logan. 
Vermont—J. L. Hills, Burlington. 
Virginia—J. M. McBryde, Blacksburg. 
Washington—E. A. Bryan, Pullman. 
Wyoming—H. P. Graves, Laramie. 


Park, 








TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


What Experiments Have Demonstrated. 
The Connecticut’ Tobacco Experiment Co 
was organized in 1892. An acre and a half of 
land was obtained and divided into 30 plots. 





A curing barn was built, and the Ct exp sta 
at New Haven was instructed to have general 


charge of the experiments. These experiments 
were designed to test the effect of different 
forms ot plant food on the quality of the Con- 
necticut wrapper leaf. The growing,handling 
and curing of the crops of tobacco on each 
plot of land are under the care of the superin- 
tendent of the experiment company. The 
crop of each plot is separately harvested, 
numbered and put in the barn. The repre- 
seutative of the station then draws samples, 
which are submitted to a dealer of experience, 
to go through the fermentation; after which, 
when the tobacco is ready for manufacturing, 
an excellent judge of the leaf spends two days 
in examining and grading the different crops. 
In this way an intelligent, unbiased judgment 
is obtained as to the results of the experi- 
ments. Some points are already pretty well 
settled as the result of the work. We have 


determined how much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash and other elements a _ tobacco 
crop requires per acre, and how much is re- 
turned to the land with the stalks. It is im- 


possible to judge of the wrapping quality un- 
tilit has been through the sweat. Animal 
fertilizers tend to make the leaf dark and of 
poor quality. No chlorides must be used. 
Free sulphuric acid or ammoniated phosphate 
are apt to injure the burn; sulphate of am- 
monia is not good. Cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal and castor pomace are equally good as 
sources of nitrogen, and produce nearly the 
same results. Potash used in the form of 
carbonate gives the best results; excellent re- 
sults were obtained from the double sulphate 
of potash and magnesia; the results in high- 
grade sulphate of potash were disappointing 
as to quality of leaf. For phosphoric acid, use 
ground bone or Thomas phosphate; only about 
16 lbs of phosphoric acid are required per 
acre. Opinious differ widely as to stable ma- 
nure; it should be used as an amendment to 
the soil in conjunction with commercial fer- 
tilizers; the leaf raised on stable manure does 
not look so nice when pole cured, but has a 
very desirable finish when it comes out of the 
sweat.—[Dr E. H. Jenkins, Ct Exp Sta. 

Is the Sumatra Tobacco Industry Doomed? 

For several years, the German scientist, Dr 


Fesca, has made a study of the island of Su- 
Inatra as a tobacco producing section, both by 
personal vubservation on the island and a 
study of the tobacco plant. His conclusions 
will be of great interest to American tobacco 
growers, being as follows: ‘‘The plant only 
turives in Sumatrain the virgin forest soil, 


and attempts to nurse it in exhausted soil by 
means of manures have proved in every case 
a failure. After 8 years of cultivation with to- 
bacco, the soilis useless for producing the 
finer kinds, and the inferior qualities are 
really not worth the trouble of growing and 
shipping. If Sumatra is to maintain its place 
as a tobacco-producing country its only hope 
isin forming new plantations. This takes 
time and needs a very considerable outlay, 
but the only hope of salvation lies in re- 
planting the exhausted sections with trees. 
The reason the tobacco plants in Sumatra pre- 
fer soil upon which forest trees have grown is 
to be found in the presence of the vegetable 


compost which is formed by decaying leaves. 
Such soil becomes rich in humic acid and in 
the double salts of silica, which are nourish- 


ing materials of great service in 


the proper 
culture of the tobacco plant.’ 





FrormA—The first crop of Cuban leaf tobac- 
co ever raised in Marion Co was cut in early 
July. Last year was one of experimenting, 
but this year tobacco is being r raised as a busi- 
ness, as the people are no longer in doubt as 
to the profit in leaf tobacco culture. The 21 
growers in Marion Uo planted 65 acres w hich 
is estimated to be worth $100,000 for the two 
crops to be cut. 

New Yorx—The extremely hot weather of 
early July helped growing ‘tobacco amazing- 
ly. The crop is late, but bids fair to be a fine 
one, provided hail or winds do no destruc- 
tive work. Only scattering crops of old leaf 
are being bought, as leaf is quite well bought 
up. Good leaf is in very active demand but 
hard to get,as growers know its value and are 
holding it. In the Chemung valley growing 
conditions are most favorable. The acreaye 
is somewhat increased over that of last year. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Sales of cased leaf in Lan- 
caster Co have come to a standstill during 
July; in the meantime the growing crop 1s 
coniing on finely. 

TENNESSEE—Not one-quarter of the tobaccu 


TOBACCO--SUGAR 


crop in Smith Co was set out, and plants are 
about ruined. It is too late to reset more. 

KeEntucky—Tobacco will not be a full crop 
in Daviess Co owing to a dry, hot June. Some 
failed to set the acreage intended, while 
much died after being set, and the remainder 
is a bad stand. 


Tobacco Notes. 

For curing tobacco I renovated one of my 
tobacco barns as follows: Make an opening 
of 6in at the bottom of both sides, hang 
boards on hinges to fit the space, place wire 
netting inside to keep out chickens. The 
open space made by the rafters on the plates 
must be kept open. Strips must be nailed on 
every crack, and every opening closed except 
as above. When housing the tobacco, wet the 
bottom as fast as the tobacco is being hung 
by sprinkling liberally. When the tobacco is 
all housed shut the doors and open the drop 
boards and keep both in this position until 
the tubacco is cured. When the sun _ shines 
there will be a slow, imperceptible draft frcm 
bottom to top, because the air is 8 or 10 de- 
grees warmer above than below. This per- 
meates the air of the shed every square foot 
alike and produces a splendid cure. An iron 
roof, painted black, is best. Zimmer Spanish 
tobaccv would be worth a large per cent more 
money if cured (not dried) in ,such a bhouse.— 
[W. A. Wagaman, Montgomery Co, O. 

‘*Tobacco”’ 1s the name of a great English 
trade journal for the importer, exporter, 
manufacturer and retailer of tobacco. Its July 
issue contains an appreciative review of our 
new book, ‘*Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing and Maoufacture.’’ In the 
course of this article, the review _ states: 

‘*There are but few text books on the subject 
of tobacco, and certainly this is one of the 
best. Upon many points it will no doubt 
come to be regarded as a standard authority. 
It has been prepared with an amount of care 
which is more than creditable. The volume 
is as well illustrated as it is carefully com- 
piled, and it contains a wealth of information 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere.’’ 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





A course of sugar engineering is announc- 
ed by the college of technology, Tulane 
university, New Orleans, La. The course 
outlined is complete, and special courses will 
be arranged for mature and earnest workers. 
‘*Every advantage possessed by the university 
will be offered to such persons.’’ 

Many of the beet fields in the Pecos valley, 


N M, are practically laid by, according to 
the Argus, and on the whole the stand is 
fairly satisfactory. Planting was delayed 


longer than desired, and it is safe to say that 
next year seed will be put in the ground 
much earlier. The experimental plot planted 
by the sugar company for seed purposes ma- 
tured nicely. 

The sugar campaign at Chino, Cal, 
in earnest Monday of this week, July 19, and 
the harvest at Anaheim began last week. 
The sugar company will prosecute its work 
vigorously from this time forward. : 

We have received from Meyer & Raapke of 
Omaha, Neb, the well known importers of 
sugar beet seed, a pamphlet describing in de- 
tail a visit to the Klein-Wanzleben beet 
sugar factory, Germany. The owner of 
this factory is a stock company capitalized 
at $675,000. Built 60 years ago it was rebuilt 


opened 


with modern improvements in 1896. It han- 
dles 500 to 600 tons of beets per day of 24 
hours. The arrangements for saving labor 


and reducing cost of manufacture are similar 
to those in modern American factories. On- 
ly raw sugar is made, it being sold in the 
form in which it teaves the centrifugals. 
This concern has a large part of its capital 
and space occupied in producing beet seed. 
Occasionally as high as 17 tons per acre of 
beets are harvested “containing as high as 19 
% sugar. 





Onions in Northern Indiana—In our new 
fields at Milford, there are 200 acres with fair 
to good prospects. Some deterioration on ac- 
















count of extreme heat, the tops curling and 
dying down.—[R. W. Laughlin, Kosciusko 
Co, Ind. 
PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY BY 
WATER POWER. Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply, 


and it will deliver a constant 
——_—_ stream of water 30 feet high 
for every foot of fall. 
WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York 
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Light your Veranda, 


lawn, barn, 
=p mill, or any 
yj place where a 
light is 
desired, with the 
STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN 
Co.’s Tubular 
Globe Hanging 
Lamp. 
Burns 4 hours 
for 1 cent. 
Send for our 


catalogue. 
3uy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it if 
you insist. Mention this paper. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. 


—_ 
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“RAIN OR SHINE,”’ 
‘*‘Hotor Cold,”’ 
“Thunder or 
Lightning”’ 
we get the cream just 
the same with the 


Improved 
U.S. Separator, 


and more of it. The 
boys of 10 and 12 can 
turn it. 
— N. M1. COWLES, 
Brunswick, O. 
June 19, 1897. 
Catalogues Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 









MACHINERY 
OUR POWER SCREW 






NSS 
CIDER PRESSES 
We guarantee to have aS 


GREATEST eer 


CAPACITY. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., | 
116 W.Water St., Syracuse, 


A Model Home For Sale. 


The Johnson Stock Farm of 800 acres, in a high state of 
cultivation, feneed with wire and plank into different 
fields and pastures, through which flows a stream of 
never failing water. The land being comparatively level 
is one of the most desirable places to be found, on which 
there is several settlements with good buildings. Fruit 
of all kind, apples, peaches, English walnuts, a pear or- 
chard of 130 bearing trees, a mulberry orchard of 80 trees, 
which will feed 80 head of hogs for three months. A 
pecan orchard of 150 trees. The place can be had for 
eight dollars per acre. Prospectus furnished, convey- 
ance from railroad and entertained at farm free of char ge. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Hickory, Newton Co., Miss. 
SOLD ON TRIAL. 


















- Imperial 

Mie is Pulyprizers 
° 

Rasa 44 4 44. Crusher, 
Roller and 

ar Leveler. 

Plainly described in circu- 
Farmers lar. SENT FREE. 


may try it 
before buying. 


PETERSON MFG. C_ Kent,0. 





Home grown; new crop. Prices 
« on application, stating quantity 


Crimson Clover See 


wanted. 


R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del 
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Something Is Wrong. 


Many sections of Maryland and Delaware 
offer exceptional advantages to farmers. The 
major portions of both states are very handy 
to good markets and enjoy the competition of 
water transportation with railroad rates, yet 
we find the proportion of farm tenancy in 
these two states is almost as high as in the 
far south. This is mainly due to the continu- 
eane in a wodiftied form of the landed propri- 











IN MARYLAND AND DELAWARE. 


TENANCY 
etorship and tenantry that was introduced by 
the early settlers. There is no good reason, 
however, why with thrift and intelligence 
some thousands of farmers in these two 
states who now pay rent might not buy their 
farins and pay for them within a reasunable 
lime. 

It requires no great head to realize that 
present low prices of good farms in these 


states cannot continue many years longer. 
There is no longer a farm to be had for the 
asking in the new west, and with its near- 
ness to growing markets, this section is des- 
tined to have a better future than it has en- 
joyed during the past dozen years or so. 


Fruit and dairy farming and the enormous de- 
velopment that is about to be made in 
aquatic agriculture (by this we mean new and 
scientific means of raising terrapin, oysters, 
crabs, scallops, etc) is destined to make cen- 
tral and eastern Maryland and the Delaware 
peninsula pretty close to a rural paradise. 


One of the first steps in this direction, how- 
ever, is to encourage tenants to buy their 
farms. 


The accompanying map shows that in Dela- 
ware nearly one half (49.42 %) of the farms 
are worked by tenants, while two-thirds (66.71 
%) of families occupying other homes are 
tenants. In Maryland, the home tenants are 
68.13 %, but the percentage of farm families 
who hire their farms is 37.23, or much less 
than in Delaware. Our map gives the figures 
tor both classes in these two states, the upper 
or italic figures showing the percentage of 
farm families that are tenants and the lower 
tigures the proportion that are in families that 
occupy hired homes. 

While 63 out of every 100 farms in Md are 
worked by their owners, it is gratifying to 
find that 44 out of this 63 are free of debt and 
only 19 are mortgaged. In Delaware nearly 
three-fourths of the farms worked by their 
owners are free of debt. It is helieved that 
most of the rented farms are aiso free of mort- 
gages, though the census throws vo light on 
this last point. 


NEW YORK. 








Bainbridge, Chenango Co, July 20—The 
weather has been very warm and good for 
corn which is very backward. Grass is a 
fine crop and farmers have their haying under 
headway. William Snyder has a winter pear 
tree in his dooryard which is about 50 ft 
tall, is $4 years old and it is hanging full of 
pears. Whocan beat this? Mrs A. Judd’s 
sugar orchard is stripped of leaves by worms 
and they are in some other orchards. 


Belgium, Onondaga Co, July 21—Ezra Miles, 


an old resident of this town, died July 4 at 
the age of 164. Haying is well along and the 
crop is far in excess of that of last year. 


Wheat is being harvested. Potato bugs are 


numerous and will materially reduce the crop. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


A heavy rain and high wind visited this sec- 
tion the 14th. Quite a number of fruit and 
shade trees were blown down. North and 
west of this place hail did considerable dam- 
age to corn and tobacco. Some corn was torn 
to ribbons, and the tobacco crop is so badly 
injured that it will be plowed under. 

Amenia, Dutchess Co, July 20--Farmers in 
this section are well along with baying. Rye 
and wheat look well and many have begun 
eutting. Lewis Avellington has bought a new 
binder. Corn is coming on very fast. Potato 
bugs are numerous. 

Burke, Franklin Co, July 20—Everything 
grew very fast during the recent hot weather. 
Potato bugs are very numerous in fields that 
were planted early. Cows are doing well, but 
butter is very low. Hoeing is well along and 
haying is in order. Hay is an average crop 
in most places. 

Birchton, Saratoga Co, July 20—Hay is more 
than an average crop. Rye is nearly ripe, 
and is a good crop. Oats are looking wellin 
most cases. Corn is backward, but the warm 
weather is causing it to grow rapidly. There 
has been an abundance of strawberries and 
raspbetries are ripe. Cherries and plums are 
good crops. Pears promise well, but apples 
are rather scarce. James Millham, 90, an old 
and respected citizen, died last week. He 
was for manyyears foreman on the Sweetman 
farm. He leaves a large family of children, 
all of whom are highly respected citizens. 
The Cleveland Bay stallion bought by the 
Charlton Cleveland Bay stock company a 
few years ago for $2700 was solid last week for 


170. Mowing machine agents report increased 
sales. 
Dansville, Steuben Co, July 19—The hay 


crop is not as heavy as was anticipated earlier 
in the season. Winter wheat and rye are 
fine, but have ripened too rapidly. The cold 
of May and June retarded the growth of oats 
and this followed by drouth will make them 
short. Barley is looking well. Corn is very 
late. <A hard battle is being fought between 
the bugs and the farmer for the potato crop. 
Early potatoes must be light. There are good 
crops of cherries, plums, pears and peaches, 
but apples are light. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 20— 
Haying is progressing rapidly. Crop big, but 
of poor quality. Kye is extra fine with low 
prices for both grain and straw. Small fruits 
will yield average crops. Apples not a quar- 
ter of an average. Roads in miserable con- 
dition notwithstanding big appropriations 
from the town; they are rough, stony and 
thrown up from sides to center at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, making travel both un- 
pleasant and unsate. William Becker, solicitor 
for the Agriculturist, has been spending 
some time in this vicinity. The dry weather 
is injuring potatoes, which have made a poor 
showing ail the season. Many onion beds 
have been plowed up and those left standing 
are hardly presentable. Farm produce as a 
whole is very low. There are many promis- 
ing young horses here for sale at tair prices. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, July 21—The 
downpour of rain last week did much damage 
as well as some good. The reservoir supply- 
ing Matteawan and Fishkill Landing burst 
the 13th, making a track of death and 
destruction. Farmers were cauglit in an 
ei barrassing condition. Some rye was stand- 
ing uncut and is badly lodged, but most of it 
was cut and in the field in loose sheaves on 
theground. Standing meadows are also badly 
lodged. W. H. Jayeox has bought a new reaper 
and binder. George Van Vlack has also 
bought one. Ira Knapp and John Horton 
have each bought a mower. Oats are begin- 
ning to ripen and promise a good yield. 
There will not be as many apples as last year. 
Farmers are not anticipating much from 
them, as the low price of the past season was 
very discouraging. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, July 21—The hay 
crop will be an average one. A number of 
people were prostrated by the recent heat and 
but little work could be done. A much need- 
ed rain fell on the 12th. Rye is ready to cut 
and of such immense growth that it will be 
quite unwieldy to handle. Agents are hust- 
ling to put up and start binders and the pres- 
ent crop will bea good test forthem. Oats 
look fairly well, but corn is three weeks 
behind. Buckwheat is up. Many complain 
of blight in cherries. Berries are a large 
crop, but quality a little below standard. Po- 
tatoes are backward. Butter and eggs are 
very low. A milk station has been started at 
Fultonville and many in that vicinity patron- 
ize it. A cheese factory is what is needed 
here. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co, July 22—Crops 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jow rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompauy eacn order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we caunot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee tnser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on anotner page. 

All **Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
lng Investment. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





NELERY PLANTS—Transplanted only. Leading kinds; extra. 

/ Greatly superior to seed-bed plants; carefully packed, safe for 
two weeks’ transit, freight or express. Forty cents hundred; three 
dollars thousand. R. M. WELLES, Towanda, Pa, 











EKIN DUCKS and Drakes, Rankin strain; Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Pit Games: fine Grevhound dog. Write stating just 
what you want. JOHN K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 





T EGISTERED S8t. Lambert, November 1896 bull, $20; fine, hand- 
some, extra good dam. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 





of all kinds are very backward, but- are pick- 
ing up fast. June was very cool. Farmers 
are very busy with hay,which is very uneven. 
Some on the upiand where the stand is good 
is very heavy, while much on the low iand is 
very light. Oats also are very uneven, many 
pieces being damaged by the wet. Corn is 
small and backward. Wheat is a fair crop. 
Rye is a great crop and an exceptionally large 


acreage. Potatoes are looking very poor, 
with about the usual acreage planted. The 
apple crop will not be large, while smaller 


fruits will be quite plenty. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, July 21—Timothy 


hay will be the shortest crop in years. Clover 
on gravelly ground is better. Potato bugs 
were never more plenty than this year. Win- 


ter grain is nearly ready to cut, but will be less 
than last year. Never has corn been so poor 
at this time of year. 


Chenango Co, July 20—The 
heat has been severe and many have had to 
avoid hard labor. Crops wil! be very much 
better than for the past two seasons. Oats, 
corn and potatoes have very materially im- 
proved of late. Dairy cows are shrinking in 


New Berlin, 


milk. Allen Handy, a_ well-to-do farmer, 
died recently. The agent for American 
Agricultnrist called recently and reported a 


very healthy growth in Chenango Co. Ather- 
ton Bios, Andrew Taylor and Herbert Hills 
can safely stand at the head on heavy clover 
and grass. The finest growth of winter rye 
in this locality is on the Pickleville farm. 
Milk has advanced at the station to 50c per 
40-qt can. A. J. Barney was the first to finish 
haying. 

Northern Rensselaer Co—Never has there 
been a better rye crop than 1s now being har- 


vested. Not only is the straw tall and strong 
and thick on the ground, but every head is 
bending with its weight. It was remarked 


lately that there is half as much hay in the 
highways this year as there was in the mead- 
ows in ’9. The usual acreage of potatoes 
was planted this year and while necessarily 
late on account of the wet spring are looking 
well and improving, asis corn. As an au- 
thority on agriculture, crop conditions and 
the latest markets, American Agriculturist 
stands at the front in this county. Subscrib- 
ers of 10, 15 and 20 years standing are com- 
mon, and into the homes of Charles E. Sher- 
man, J. B. Cushman and Jonathan Norton, 
all of Pittstown, it has been a regular visitor for 
more than 40 years. The many friends of Mr 
Norton will be grieved to learn that on June 
10 while loading a new harvester at Melrose 
station, his horses took fright at a passing 
train and ran away, throwing out and se- 
verely injuring Mr Norton.—{W. T. Becker, 
Representative. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, July 21—Corn is of 
slow growth, a poor stand and unusually 
small. As compared with last year the acre- 
age of Hungarian is 150 %. The raising of on- 
ions is receiving censiderable attention. 
Robert Bradley has an acre that attracts much 
attention. The grass crop is unusually large, 
especially clover, which has come in in many 
places where it was not known to have been 
sown. Even the roadsides are lined with it. 
Oats, rye and smaller grains are of strong and 


























































































































vigorous growth and promise an 
large yield. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, July 21—Inces- 
sant rains all last week greatly delayed hay- 
ing. A very large amount is heing cut. Many 
farmers will have to stack a good deal, owing 
to lack of barn room. Hoeing all completed. 
Corn and potatoes are beginning to look fairly 
well with a good outlook fora large crop. 
Potato bugs are the most numerous for years. 
All kinds of cereals are promising big crops. 
Pears and plums will yield well with fine 
developed fruit, while apples will be 
apout 40 % of the usual amount. Vari- 
ous farmers who send milk to the fac- 
tory are cutting their rye and feeding it 
while green to increase the flow of milk. 
Young cattle are very high, yearlings bring- 
ing $18 to 20 per head. Culves three months 
old 6to 7. George W. Hatch sheared 400 lbs 
of wool from 42 sheep, which is considered a 
large amount. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, July 21—Corn 


is looking fine now. It started slowly, but 
the warm weather has forced 1t of late. 
About the usual acreage was planted. Pota- 
toes and grain look well, although oats in 
some fields are rusty. Cultivation of all 
crops is well advanced. Less buckwheat is 
in than last year. Large quantities of fine 
clover hay have been secured. The crop of 
clover is very large. Timothy and red top 
are fine. Eggs area little higher and some- 
what scarce. New potatoes are plenty and 
low in price. New milch cows arein demand 
at $35 to 45 per head. Cutworms have de- 
stroyed a great many cabbage plants and 
squash bugs are very troublesome. Dr Lan 
has a yard of fine White Brahmas. 





unusually 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co, July 21—Farm- 
ers were interrupted in haying and harvest- 
ing by recent heavy rains, and are now very 
busy finishing this work. Many pieces of rye 
were blown down and oats on heavy land are 
lodging badly.which will prevent their filling 
out well. Newly seeded grass is an extra 
crop and other grass gives a good yield. Ow- 
ing to late planting corn is backward, but is 
now growing finely. Potatoes look well, but 
bugs are very numerous. Streams are higher 
than they have been in July for many years. 
Farm help is scarce and binders are in great 
demand. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, July 20—Farmers 
are just finishing an ahundant wheat har- 
vest. It is feared that the oats will be light 
on account of the extreme hot weather. After 
a drouth of.about a month there was a fine 
rain last week. Vegetation was snffering 
very much. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Center Co 0—Grain cutting has been the 
order of the day and in most places the wheat 
is allin shock. The immense hay crop filled 
much of the space in ordinaty barns, and 
there was little room left for grain. Where 
the farmers will be able to do so the wheat 
will be threshed in the field, and in other lo- 
calities it will be stacked. Buckwheat will 
be quite plenty in this vicinity this summer. 
Oats are in head and some fields showing a 
little color. They will be ready to harvest by 
the last of the month. During the past two 
weeks corn has come on rapidly. Corn fields 
are all very regular and evenly set. Black- 
berries and huckleberries are in their prime 
and low in price. Early apples are in market 
and by next week the early plums, of which 
there is an immense crop, will be ripe. Po- 
tatoes are doing well. 


The Creamery Course at the State College— 
Among the appropriation bills which failed to 
receive consideration during the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature was one providing for 
the erection of a dairy schoo! building for the 
state college in which to accommodate the 
rapidly growing work of the dairy school. 
This necessitates the continuance of the work 
on a limited scale, as the present accommoda- 
tions will allow of but 40 students in the 
creamery course. Fifteen are already enroll- 
ed, and students desiring to attend are advis- 
ed to apply early. No examination is re- 
quired. 

In the Berry Regions—The gathering and 
marketing of huckleberries is every year be- 
coming more and more of an industry in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Last year one firm alone 
shipped to eastern markets over 4000 bu and 
it is roughly estimated that in all there was 
gathered over a half-million quarts of the ver- 
ries. At 5c per qt, the sum generally paid 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





here, the above quantity would be worth 
$25,000. The low blueberry ripens earliest 
and is now in market. Thecrop lasts from 
three to four weeks. Then come the large 
high blackberries, which last through August. 
The former is the best berry and commands 
the best price in market. Sutterbeck Bros of 
Center county have arranged to open a depot 
on the top of Nittany mountain. A _ large 
room will be erected for temporary headquar- 
ters and berry gatherers can dispose of their 
berries without carting them miles to market, 
as has been the case in the past. The berries 
are gathered chiefly by day laborers who are 
dependent on whatever they can find to do for 
a livelihood and in the berry season they can 
find no work that pays better. A good picker 
will gather from 25 to 30 qts a day. 

Matamoras, Pixe Co, July 20—There has 
been wuch hot weather of late, which has 
been fine for corn. Wells are getting low. 
A number of farmers in this county now have 
summer hoarders from New York. The prices 
of veal and eggs are advancing. Summer 
boarders make more demand for farm prod- 
uce, 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, July 20—The conflicting re- 
ports make it very difficult to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the condition of the 
crop. Certain it is that the attack of vermin 
has resulted in great injury to the vines in 
some districts and the ’97 crop promises less 
to-day than it did a month or six weeks ago. 
Persons who have traveled through the hop 
districts report that few yards are in the 
usual condition and growers, being discour- 
aged, have not given the care to their planta- 
tions which they .ordinarily would. This 
state of affairs has at least succeeded in put- 
ting the remaining ’96 hops on a stronger ba- 
sis and there is much less talk of weakness in 
the market. Business is still moderate, but 
it is safe to say that dealers are keeping a 
sharp eye on the condition of thecrop. Euro- 
pean markets are about as noted last week. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 

July 144 «July 16 July 19 


N Y state crop '9%6, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“ “ “ ‘ prime, 7ga8ls 744@834 734@8}, 
« “ ” “low tomed, 5@7 5@7 5@7 

Pacific crop, %, choice, 1034@12  103@12 10%@i2 
« “ * prime, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“ * * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 

Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 

German, etc, '% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l last 

July 13 year "96 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 861 626 93.656 141,391 
Exports to Europe, 301 60 49,840 72.899 
Imp’ts from Europe, 10 — 6.147 4.963 


SACRAMENTO, Sacramento Co, Cal, July 12— 
From April 20 to May 10 hops gave great 
promise, hardly a hill missing. Lack of rain 
in April and May checked their growth and 
short joints, short arms and bunchy leaves 
indicate a short yield. There will be a fair 


crop on American river, and on Sacramento. 


river and at Cosumne there will not be halfa 
crop, the lightest crop per acre ever grown about 
this place. There is a falling off in acreage 
and the average will probably not be over 
800 or 1200 ths ® acre and some acres that 
will not go over 600 or 700 ths. No contract- 
ing and no excitement. Quality should - be 
good. 

CHRIS€OPHER, King Co, Wash, July 12—The 
small quantity of hops being cultivated com- 
pared with the gross total that could be, look 
well, but the quantity baled will be small, 
perhaps 12,000 bales for this state. The great- 
er quantity of these have been arranged for 
in some way or other at an understood price 
of about 7e when delivered, presuming they 
will be strictly choice quality. 

———— 


As It Looks in Central New York--Trade 
papers like the Bulletin, Producers’ Price Cur- 
rent and others seem to regard stories of the 
poor condition of New York state hop fields 
as fairy tales invented by the growers for the 
purpose of bnlling the market. They will 
discover their mistake later. The extremely 
hot weather has forced the half-grown plants 
to an earlier maturity and shortened the pro- 
spective yield at least 10 %. I yesterday was 
shown samples of English clusters and of 
Bavarian red vines already inset. The hop 
louse is increasing in some yards, but in oth- 
ers apparently does not increase. I have not 
visited any yards but that were more or less 
infested and some quite slimy with honey 
dew. The market for 9% crop is firmer. We 
note the sale of the Sidney Burton-Westville 
growth of 50 bales to L. Shafer at 6c—an ad- 
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vance of 2c P th during the past two weeks. 
| Eugene Starkweather, Otsego Co, N Y. 





Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 19—It was a pleasant 
surprise to dairymen, after a decline of jc in 
N Y, to have the market here kept up to the 
level of last week. Many did not come to the 
board, but sent their cheese as usual, trust- 
ing to the honor of their buyer. But there was 
fairly active buying and it did not look as if 
purchasers were afraid of the market. Cheese 
is now sold off in this section to about June 
28, although some factories are only off to the 
22d, while others have sold from 2to 4 days 
of July. The shrinkage goes on slow!ty, and 
may now be placed at about 20%. But for 
the next month at least the receipts in New 
York are bound to be heavy, even if we 
should get a long, dry s;ell of weather from 
this time onward. 

Transactions are as follows: Large color- 
ed, 2107 bxs at 6c, 5904 at 7c; large white, 
906 at Tc; small white, 476 at 6{c; small 
colored, 721 at 7c, 116 at 71-8c, consigned 380 
bxs. Total, 10,610 bxs, against 4409 Jast year 
when half the buyers refused to quote, and 
9391 year before last. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the trade is devoid of essen- 
tially new feature, supplies averaging full and 
prices low. The average surplus quotation 
is $1 17 ® can of 40 gts. 

teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Jnly 19 were as 


follows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 32,795 2,118 431 
N Y Central, 11,690 9 73 
N Y, Ont & West, 32.791 2,118 — 
West Shore, 13,580 HRS 521 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,210 183 73 
N Y & Putnam, 1,878 — — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West 31,336 541 _ 
Long Island, 631 — — 
N J Central, 2,172 39 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 _ 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 ° — 
Other sources, 4,200 — — 
Total receipts, 161,022 5,983 1,098 
Daily av this week, 23,003 855 157 
Daily av last week, 23,054 918 172 


I think American Agriculturist wil’ be 
obliged to set the ball rolling again if any 
thing is done toward building up this milk 
section. In letters received people seem will- 
ing todo anything to help along.—|J. E. 
Hoag, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





A Dealer on the Situation—One of our 
valued correspundents, a well-known dealer 
located at Jersey City, says this of the milk 
market: ‘‘The 4c advance in the exchange 
price, beginning July 1,to 1gc P quart, makes 
it about 75c P can of 40 gts net, to the farm- 
ers, although there seems to be all kinds of 
prices paid. Many farmers have been realiz- 
ing only 60c P can, but I am hoping the warm 
weather will help the market alli arvund. 
Plenty of sour milk on the road this am, in- 
cluding that in shipments from far-off sta- 
tions. I wonder there is not more complaint 
of this kind, as some of the farmers cart it 
tive to seven miles, then only get 45¢ for 40 
qts, and as a consequence do not feel like tak- 
ing extra care of it. Meanwhile prices here 
are very uneven, selling from 90c P can, up. 
As for platform prices, I do not think there 
have been any for some time until quite re- 
cently. One day a short time ago surplus 
milk would not sell at any price, while to- 
day it bas brought $1.50 ® can. It is difficult 
to hold the price, however,as the supply is so 
abundant.’’ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheai— -Corn— 
Cash orspot 180° 1806 «1897 = 1806 
Chicago, 5 2614 
New York, 33 
Boston 
Toledo, 
St Louis, 
Minneapolis, 
8 Francisco, *1. 
London, d 
*pCental. Others 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
Wheat Corn Oats 
691, 265%, 


No 2 grades 
Sept, 
Dec, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week (Oney’rago 

: 16,609,000 46,7 
Corn, 15,1: 15,425,000 8.699.000 
Oats, 7,003,000 6,949,000 7,110,000 

At Chicago, the wheat situation is becoming 
a very interesting one. Prices last week ad- 
vanced steadily, not only in July, which is 
evidently manipulated, but also the new crop 
futures. An alinost steady advance took 
place, one day with another, at the rate of i@ 
2c daily until 5c gain was scored before there 
Was any material reaction. While continual 
advances without setbacks cannot be expect- 
ed, the net gains made have brought benetit 
directly to the farmers, who find the new 
crop opening at a substantially higher range 
compared with six weeks ago and also witha 
year ago. 

The incentive back of all is what American 
Agriculturist has shown in its columns from 
time to time, a comparative shortage in all 
parts of the world outside of the U_ S (and 
possibly Russia) and a_ feeling in the trade 
that there will be a ready sale for our own 
haudsome surplus. Speculators who have 
been bearish and are ‘‘short’’ show considera- 
ble nervousness, and inclined to protect their 
outstanding sales, all this adding fuel to the 
fire. On the other hand, it is but natural that 
operators with a profit in sight sell freely at 
frequent advances, this holding the market 
within bounds. Receipts of new wheat to 
date are small, much of the grain now leav- 
ing the threshing machines going direct to in- 
terior mills. Advices from the northwest 
point to a continued favorable outlook there. 
Exports of wheat and flour are moderate to 
small, but the foreigners are interested spec- 
tators of the situation. The favorable weath- 
er bulletins and crop reports are weakening 
factors, but have had little force for a few 
days, although price reactions from the recent 
sharp advance must be expected. 

The undertone in corn has been for the most 
part one of weakness, without positive de- 
cline. The crop is evidently doing well; ap- 
prehensions which were noticeable a fortnight 
ago have been for the most part allayed, and 
with the liberal acreage the prospect is for an- 
other enormous crop. Sept has sold freely 
around 26)c, a loss of l}c compared with a 
week or ten days earlier, yet the bears are not 
agyressive. The shipping inquiry shows 
some betterment on both home and export ac- 
count and freight rates remain favorable fora 
ready movement of the old crop as it leaves 
first hands. Official returns show exports for 
the year 173,400,000 bu, worth $52,794,000; 
exports in °96, which in turn was the big year 
up to that time, were 98,555,000 bu. Almost 
10 million bu were sent abhroad last month. 

Oats exports for the year ended June 30, 
797, 35 million bu, were almost threefold 
those of ’96, and June purchases for foreign 
account 3,700,000 bu. yet the local market re- 
mains comparatively sluggish to these bullish 
influences. Crop reports are rather uneven, 
and in some instances better than recently 
indicated, the speculative market meanwhile 
receiving no good support. Sept holds close 
to 18c P bu with No 2in store and July de- 
livery 174@18c; low grades usual discount, 
while choice white oats sell by sample all the 
Way up to 22@22kc. 

New barley has appeared on the market, 
about a week later thun last vear. Situation 
without important change, cheap grades suit- 
able for mixing with oats selling readily, 
while choice malting barley is scarce and in 
fair demand, although it is not the time of 
year to expect a big trade in it. Receipts in 
the aggregate are small and sales at the range 
of 27@35c P bu for common thin to choice 
heavy. 

Grass seeds quiet with considerable inquiry 
for Sept timothy which is quotable around 
$2 50@2 55 P ctl, with prime new Aug 2 60 
@2 65. Clover rather neglected on the basis 
of 7 P ctl for contract prime. Hungarian 
50@60c P ctl, ordinary millet 45@60c, German 
-Jitlet 50@75c. 

At Toledo, the wheat market has exhibited 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


considerable strength, whatever may be de- 
veloped when the new crop begins to move 
more freely. Up to the present time little has 
been received, much of it apparently going 
direct to interior millers. The quality is good 
to excellent. Operators are watching the 
small visible supply and the strong statistical 
position abroad, these serving to offset in a 
large degree the splendid cutlook for spring 
wheat in the northwest. The strength in the 
market manifested late last week was not 
fully maintained, Sept going up to prices 
around 75ic with July le premium. These 
quotations are fully 12c higher than a year 
ago, indicating the splendid recovery in 
wheat valnes compared with the low level 
which ruled so long. Coarse grains quiet 
and substantially steady with cash corn 
around 27e, Sept a small premium. Sept oats 
18@18}e. Cloverseed has recently shown some 
advance, due partly to fears that mammoth 
may not fill well. Oct — quotable around 
$4 40 # bu, alsike for Sept or Aug delivery 5 
@5 05. 

At New York, considerable activity has pre- 
vailed in the grain markets for the past week 
or ten days. Wheat operators are ciosely 
watching the foreign situation, which as a rule 
is considered a strong one. On the other 
hand, there isa realization of a good U § 
crop and this causes conservatism and inclines 
many operators to take profits when any are 
in sight. Contract grade quotable around 82 
@83e P bu, Sept 6c. Corn narrow’ and 
moderately active with No 2 quotable in a 
wholesale way in elevators at 315@313¢ P bu. 
Oats in good export and home demand; No 2 
white in store 25@25hc, No 3 24@244c,No 2 mix- 
ed 22@22}c; track lots of good to fancy white 
24@30c. Rye in better foreign demand with 
state quotable at 40c on track. Grass seeds 
ctl for com- 


quiet with old clover $6 50@9 P 
mon to fancy, timothy 3 25@4 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PAKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $510 $450 $3.55 $355 $400 § 
New York, 510 450 385 410 425 
Buffalo, 490 450 375 385 425 
Kansas City, 480 430 335 330 390 
Pittsburg. 495 440 380 38 415 
At Chicago, the cattle market is without 
important change, one day with another, 
averaging steady to firm unless supplies prove 
unusually large. This has been the case a 
few times recently. Buyers were not slow to 
take advantage of the situation, securing 
some concessions. In the main, however, 
trade is healthy with all classes of buyers rep- 
resented, liberal numbers going abroad each 
week. June exports were 38,400 cattle, worth 
34 million dollars, and during the past year 
the hoof to the 


we have sent abroad beef on 
remarkably 


value of 34 million dollars, a 
good showing. 

With this steady demand for best class of 

beeves, farmers and feeders are practically 
assured a ready outlet for all choice lots. 
Top quotations continue around $5@5 10 for 
heavy well-finished bullocks; sales largely at 
4 10@4 65 for fair to really good cattle. Buy- 
ers discriminate sharply against anything 
‘‘orassy’’ or not in best condition. Good 
northern grain-fed Texans have sold freely 
around 4@4 25, exuS grassers 2 85@3 50. 
Cheap butcher stock is in generally good de- 
mand, while the outlet for feeding cattle is 
a little slack. Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, 25.00@5.10 Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.40 
Prime.1500@160 fos,4.9045.10 Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.75 
Good to ch, 11 @anners, 2.00@2.75 

@1450 tbs 3.3 


G Feeders, 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1400 ths. 5 


, 850 Ths. 3.25@3.75 
Ch to fey cows and 8. 300 Ths up, 2.750aM.25 

heifers. Caives, veai. 4.50@6.25 

In common with other western markets, 
Chicago is getting a good many hogs. This 
is due partiy to a let-up in the excessive 
heat, enabling farmers to ship 


4.25@4.85 
3.70@4.20 


3.50@4.35 


more freely. 
The prices show no essential change, so far 
as choice mixed and light weights ure con- 
cerned, but common heavy hogs are more 
difficult to sell and the price has recently 
widened. Mixed droves $3 30@3 45, choice 
light 3 40@3 55, common to prime heavy pack- 
ing and shipping 3 05@3 40. 

Sheep salesmen have had 
complaint so far as the better grades were 
concerned, under a steady demand. In fact, 
considerable strength has recently appeared 
in choice mixed lots, wethers and yearlings, 
while heavy ewes are rather slow. Good 
western sheep sell readily.at full prices. 
Quotations on the basis of $3 25@3 65 for 
common to good mixed sheep and wethers, 
3 75@4 25 for choice lots and yearlings, and 
4 50@5 50 for common to extra spring lambs. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand under 


little cause for 


receipts of only 40 cars Monday of this week, 
prices ruling about 10c higher. The butcher 
trade is fairly active with liberal inquiry for 
the better grades of steers from nearby 
tions; about the usual competition of western 
stuff. Veal calves are lower than last week 
owing to plentiful offerings. Revised prices 
covering all grades are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 99@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 60 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 50@485 Poor te good fat cows, 2 00@3 60) 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 410@430 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 75@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 550@03 75 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3$23@3 85 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal calves, 5 W0@6 2% 

The hog market generally active all along 
the line, price range narrow, receipts Mon- 
day of this week only 15 double decks, or the 
same as a week ago. Prime light weights and 
choice pigs $3 80@3 85, yorkers 3 75@3 80, 
medium 3 70@3 75, heavy hogs 3 60@3 65. 
Littie faulé can be found with this week’s 
early sheep market under receipts of 20 cars. 
Prices steady to strong, with prime wethers 
4 10@4 20; good, averaging 85@90 lbs, 3 90@4; 
yearlings usual premium. Lambs in ample 
supply and weak to a shade lower, sales rang- 
ing at 3 50@5, accordiny to condition. 

At Buffalo, cattle have been doing better. 
Receipts Monday of this week were 170 cars 
(5 greater than a week ago) and prices ranged 
10@15c higher than the preceding few days. 
Demand good from substantially all quarters. 
Fair tochoice beeves $4 25@4 90 P 100 Ihs 
with the bulk of good, ripe 1,100 to 1,300-lb 
steers selling at a range of 4 35@4 60. Green, 
plain and light weight butcher cattle 3 75@4. 
Stockers and feeders 3 25@4, the market show- 
ing some advance over last week. Good de- 
mand for desirable milch cows fand springers 
with prices about 3 higher; good 30@35 each, 
choice 386@40, fancy 45@55. Veal calves 
Strong at 5 2546 for good to extra. Hogs 
active and about steady with 70 donble decks 
received Monday of this week, choice lots 
averaging somewhat higher. Yorkers 3 80a 
3 85, pigs 3 ¥5@4, medium and heavy 3 654 
2 85. Sheep weaker under receipts of 20 
double decks Monday and a rather indifferent 
demand. Butcher weights 3 70@4, choice 
wethers 415, all clipped. Good yearlings 
4 40@4 60, spring lambs 5 25@5 75, with poor 
to common lots all the way down to 4 50@4 75 

At New York, offerings of really desirable 
beef cattle only moderate, the market ruling 
steady to tirm. A good many western steers 
constantly arriving, but these for the most part 
are through shipments on export account to 
the English and Scotch markets and do_ not 
compete directly with nearby beeves fcr local 
butchers. Good to choice native steers $4 35 
@5 10 ® 100 lbs, fat bulis 2 75@3 75, dry cows 
2@3 60. Veal calves in fair supply and gen- 
erally active when desirable in quality. Gooil 
to choice 4@6 40 P 100 tbs, buttermilk calves 
3 25@3 75. Hogs nearly steady at 3 90@4 15 
according to weight and quality. Sheep have 
been coming forward freely, including a good 
many yearlings and spring lambs. Demand 
good, however, and market fairly active «and 
substantially steady. Mixed sheep and year- 
lings 3@4 50 P 100 ibs, lambs 4 90@5 80. 


sec- 


At Boston, milch cows with Calves 
$25@40 each for poor to good,and 45@70 for ex- 
tra to fancy. Two-year-old steers suitable fo1 
stock purposes 12@22 each, yearlings 8@16 
A Year in Cattle Exports—During 12 

ended June 30, we shipped abroad 366,506 cat- 
tle, worth $54,000,320, compared with exports 
in 796 of 348,774, worth 32,400,000. Most of 
these animals were loaded at Boston anid 
N Y, although Balto and Phila enjoyed a 
fair business, other seaports clearing 
liberal numbers in the aggregate. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, the horse trade shows consider- 
able animation for the time of year. Receipts 
are generally ample, the demand is fair, and 
while prices are $10@20 ® head lower than 
the high time of the spring, the undertone is 
one of comparative steadiness. Within the 
past week or so the domestic demand has 
shown an improvement and the export trade 
continues at an encouraging pace. Buyers are 
here for English, Scotch and French mar- 
kets, also the City of Mexico, this giving con- 
siderable life to the situation. Under fair 
competitive buying good to choice animals 
move off readily and well, common work 
horses rather slow. The bulk of the better 
offerings of chunks, draft horses and drivers 
are taken for the foreign trade which is large- 
ly in excess of former years. Prices are 
substantially as follows: 


young 


mos 


$60@150 
5O0K@ 80 
2h@ 45 
T5@200 
250/@450 
50@190 
12@ 40 


Express and heavy draft, 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 

850 to 1050-1 b chunks, 
Driving horses, 

Carriage teams, 
Saddlers, 

Plugs and rangers, 











COUNTRY PRODUCE lMARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 31@33c ? bu, 
oats 24@26c, bran $11 50@12 P ton, middlings 
14@15, cottonseed meal 17@18, loose hay 12 
@15 50, baled 12@15, clover 10@12 50, oat 
straw 7 50@8 50, rye 10@12. Nearby fresh 
eggs 12@13c ® dz, western 11@12c, poultry 
dull and weak, fowls 9@10c P lb l w, 10@11c 
dw, broilers 18@22¢c d w, turkeys 10@11c 1 w, 
11@12c dw, ducks 9@10e 1 w, 10@1le dw, 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 10@1lec lw. New potatoes 2 
@2 50 P bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 100, black rasp- 
berries 7@8c¢ ® qt, cherries 5@8c, water- 
melons 15@18 P 100, green beans 70@80c #P 4- 
bbl cra, green pears 40@45c # bu, tomatoes 
1 50@2 P cra, cucumbers 1@1 25. 

At Syracuse, poultry steady. Chickens 8@ 
9c P 1b 1 w, 12@14c d w, broilers 15@16c d w, 
turkeys 8c l w, 12@14c d w, ducks 9c 1 w, 
14@16c d w, geese 14@16c d w, fresh eggs 12@ 
14c P dz. Potatoes, old 33@40c P bu, new 
$1@1 25, green peas 40@50c P bu, spinach 25c, 
new beets 25c, black raspberries 5@7c P qt, 
dewberries 12@14c, cherries 4@6c P lb. Rye 
straw 10@12 # ton, oat 8@9, clover hay 9@10, 
baled timothy 12@14, loose 9@12, middlings 
11 75@12 75, bran 11 75@12, cottonseed meal 
20@22, corn 28@32c # bu, oats 22@25c. Beef 
6@7c P lb, veal 7T@8c, heavy hogs 44@5c, mut- 
ton 8@9c, calfskins 75c@1 25 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, southern 
potatoes, ch $1 75@2 P bbl, fair to good 1 25 
@1 50, new appies 75c@1 50 P bbl, gooseber- 
Ties 15@25c P 6-qt bskt, blackberries 2@4c P 
qt, red raspberries 3@5c P pt, currants 4@5c 
® gt, watermelons 13@16 P 100, Md peaches 
50c@1 25 ® bskt. Ch baled timothy hay 13 
@13 50 P ton, No 1 12@12 50. mixed 10@ 
10 50, straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled rye 
9, wheat 7@8, oat 5@8. Nearby fresh eggs 
10@10}c P dz, fowls lle P 1b1w, roosters 
Ze, chickens 13@1l4e 1 w, 17@20c d w. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring chickens 
10@12c ® lb, fowls 9$@10c, ducks 74@10c, 
roosters 20@25c ea, fresh nearby eggs 10@10}c 
® dz, western 10c. Ch timothy hay $13 50@14 
P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 10 50@11, 
clover 9 50@10, straight rye straw 9 50, tan- 
gled rye 8@8 50,wheat 7@7 50, bran 9@11, mid- 
dlings 9@11. New potatoes 2@% 25 P bbl, 
onions 1 50@1 75, cabbage 2 50@4 50 P 100, 
string beans 25@30c P bu; cucumbers 40@50c 
® bu-bskt, squash 15@20c ® bskt, water- 
melons 18@22 P 100, huckleberries 4@5c P qt, 
red raspberries 5@6c, black 4@5c, blackber- 
ries 2}@4c. 


THE DAIRY lMARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm. 
Good to ch emy tubs 15@16ce P lb, prints 16@ 
17c, dairy 14@15c.—At Syracuse, good toch 
emy tubs 12@15c, prints 15@17c, dairy 10@ 
15c. 

At New York, a firm tone is 
in the market and stock, especially best 
grades, has cleaned up well. Some _ holders 
are requiring an advance over the quoted 
price for extra qualities, but buyers are not 
ready to pay much of a premium. Specula- 
tive demand has dropped off somewhat. Dai- 
ries work out well, while under grades move 
slowly. Wholesale prices for round lots rul- 
ing early this week follow: Elgin and other 
western cleamery extras 15@15jc P tb, west- 
ern firsts 14@144c, seconds 12@13c, N Y cmy 
15ec, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra 14c, firsts 
12}@13c, Welsh tubs 13@14c, western factory 
extras 1054c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market quiet 
and receipts moderate but ample. Elgin and 
other separator cmy 15c P lb, firsts 14c, imt 
cmy 12c, ladles 10}c, Pa prints 16@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet un- 
der moderate demand. Fey ecmy 164@17c P 
lb, ch 15@154c, imt cmy 12@124c, ladles 10@ 
lie, dairy 11@13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and weak. Ch 
emy tubs 15c P lb, prints 16c, dairy 8@9c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin and extra cmy 15@164c, 
firsts 134@144c, Ohio and western 11@13c, 
dairy 9@11c.—At Toledo, Elgin emy 15c, Mich 
and Ohio l4c, seconds 124@13c, dairy 10@11c. 

At Boston, trade quiet and prices show 
some decline, yet at the lower range the mar- 
Ket maintains a fairly steady tone. N Y small 
extra 7@7ic P tb, large 7@7ic, firsts 6@Hse, 
seconds 5@5}4c, Vt extra small 7@7}c, large 





maintained 





4 
7@Tike, part skims 4@5c, western extra twins 
7@7Tte. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand and fairly firm. Full cream cheddars 7 
@8¢ P lb, flats 6@7?c, skims 3@4c, imt Swiss 
12c.—At Syracuse slow and steady. Full 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


cream cheddars 74@9c, flats 8@9c, skims 5@ 
8c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1712 
bxs offered, 72c bid, but no sales. Later on 
street some sold at 7#c. 

At New York, tbe market has 
activity and prices are without important 
change, though occasionai concessions are 
made to induce sales, and rarely a slight pre- 
mium is paid for an especially fancy lot. 
New cheese, N Y fuli cream, large fey colored 
Tic P tbh, white 7}@7ac, ch 6%@7c, small fey 


no special 


colored 7}4@7%c, white 7@7}c, ch 6c, fair to 
good 64@64c, part skims 54@5i4c, full skims 2 
@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
liberal, prices without change. N Y _ full 


cream fey smal! 73@73c P lb, fair to good 64@ 
7c, fey large 7}@7ie, fair to good 64@7c, 
Swiss lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a fair call and am- 


ple receipts. N Y full cream 83@8#c #® lb, 
tats 9@9he, small sizes 9}@9sc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y full cream ched- 
dars lic P lb, Ohio 9c, family favorite 9c, 


limburger llc, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y full cream 8@84c, Ohio 7@74c, skims 5@ 
6c, limburger 8@9c.—At Toledo, full cream 74 
@8c, part skims 6c, full skims 3@4c. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate, yet 
there is some accumulation of stock just un- 
der choice. Really fine goods are held firmly. 
Quotations for round lots as follows: Vt and 
N H fcy cmy assorted sizes i16}c, northern 
N Y 16@16}c, western fresh tubs assorted 154 
@16c, northern firsts 14@15c, western firsts 14 
@l5c, seconds 13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, 
firsts 13c, western imt cmy 11@124c. Prints 
and boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored dull at 8&c ® ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in al] in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
wnich the produce will sell from store,warenhouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
2eans. 

The export demand is the _ strengthen- 
ing feature in the bean market. Exporters 
have continued to operate freely, although 
home consumption is very moderate. Mar- 
row beans are especially active and at the 
higher quotations are firmly sustained. 
Mediums show a light supply and while 
prices on this grade are firm, holders have 
found it difficult to work up an advance. 
Pea beans are steady. Kidney beans and 
yellow eyes have scarcely held their own in 


the market, moving slowly and exhibiting 
some weakness. 

At New York, the market holds firm, 
especially on marrow and medium. Ch mar- 


row $1 20 ® bu, fair to good 1@115, ch 
medium 874c, fair to good 80@85c, ch pea 85c, 
fair to good 80@82kc, white kidney 1 30, red 
1 75@1 774, yellow eye 1 05@1 074, Cal limas 
1 20@1 224, green peas T0@77ic. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, in fair demand at firm 
prices. Fey 189 evap’d apples 4$@5ic_ PP 
lb, ch 54@5gc, prime 4$@5hc. sun-dried slic- 
ed 17@2c, quarters 2@3}c, chopped $2 25@2 50 
P 100 lbs, cores and skins 1 60@1 Té, cherries 
9@10c ® lb, blackberries 6@7c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 12@124c, huckleberries 4@6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the proportion of strictly 
choice is still small, but under grades are 
plentiful and weak. Fcy new laid nearby 14 
@l5ic # dz, N Y and Pa 124@13c, western 
selected 12c, western seconds $1 20@250 P 
case. 

At Boston, really choice fresh stock com- 
mands full prices, other kinds in heavy sup- 
ply and low. Nearby and Cape fcy 15@17c P 
dz, eastern choice fresh 13c, fair to good 11@ 
2c, Vt and N H cn fresh 13c, western select- 
ed 113@12c, good to ch 10@11c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, berries in liberal supply, all 
fruits generally well taken when choice. Va 
apples $1@2 50 ® bbl. nearby hand-picked 2 
@2 50, strawberries 5@10c ® qt, huckleberries 
4@8e, N J blackberries 4@6c, Md and Del 2@ 
5c, N J raspberries red 1@3c P pt, blackcap 
1@3c, cherries 3@7c P lb. pineapples 3@6 BP 
100, watermelons 15@30 P 100, southern musk- 
melons 1@2 25 P bbl, peaches 75c@2 50 ® car- 
rier, plums 4@5c P qt, pears 2 50@3 50 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market fairly active at firm 
prices. Western spring bran 473@55c P 100 lbs, 
winter 524@55c, middlings 65c, screenings 30@ 
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40c, rye feed 424@45c P 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
and grits 85c, coarse corn meal 58@6l1c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, moderately active and fair- 
ly steady. Prime hay 774@80c ® 100 lbs, No1 
70@75e, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@574e, clover 
mixed 60@65c, clover 50@55c, long rye straw 
Nol 55ce, No 2 45@50c, short rye 35@40c, 
tangled rye 30@40c, oat 30@35c, wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, market slow and rather weak 
for all under best. Prime large bales $16@ 
1650 ® ton, small 15@15 50, No1 15, No 4 
12 50@13, No 3 11@11 50, clover mixed 11@12, 
clover 10, common to prime rye straw 11@12, 
tangled 9@10, oat 7@7 50. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, a rather slow market at 
about steady prices. Country slaughter cows 
84@8ic ¥ ib, bulls 74@7¥c, calfskins No 1 17c, 
No215c. City tallow 34@3g ® lb, country 
34@38c, edible 3g@3%c, brown grease 2@2kc, 
yellow 24@2%c. 

Potatoes. 
At New York, the supply is moderate and 
rices well sustained. L I $2 12@2 25 P bbl, 
Ta and N C Rose 2@2 50, Chili Red 1 87@2 12, 
white 2@2 25. 

At Boston, the market continues firm under 
moderate supplies. Rose and Hebron, R I 
and N J $2 50 ® bbl, Va ch 2 3, common to 


good 2 25, Pride of the South 2@2 25, Chili 
red 2, small stock 1@1 25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, live in good demand, dress- 
ed moving moderately. Fresh killed: Aver- 
age best turkeys 7@9c P lb, Philadelphia 
broilers 13@18¢ P lb, fowls 10@104c, roosters 


54@6c, ducks 11@12c, tame white squabs $1 75 
P dz, mixed 1 25@1 50. Live poultry: 
Fowls 10}c ® lb, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@70c 
® pr, geese 75c@1, pigeons 15@20c P pr. 

At Boston, receipts only moderate and 
tices holding up fairly. Fresh _ killed: 
Northern and eastern broilers 16@18c P Ib, 
fowls 9@12c, spring ducks 12@13c. Western 
iced: Turkeys 8@10c, broilers, ch large 14@ 
15c. small 10@13c, fowls 9@10c, roosters 5@6c, 


tame pigeons $1@1 25 ® dz. Frozen: Tur- 
keys 10@12c, chickens 9@l1lc, fowls 74@8kc, 
ducks 9@12c, geese 7@9c. Live: Spring 


chickens 12@14c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, ducks 9c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, choice goods are held firmly, 
poor stuff selling slowly. Beets $1 50@1 75 
100 bchs, N J corn 40@50c P 100, cucumbers 40 
@75c P bu-bx, cabbage 3@4 P 100,cauliflower 1 
@3 P bbl, N J egg plant 1@1 25 ® bu bx, let- 
tuce 1@1 50 P bbl, peppers 75c@1 ® bu-cra, 
tomatoes 50@9c P bu-cra, peas 75e@1 P bag, 
marrow squash 75c@1 25 P bbl-cra, yellow or 
white 50c@1, string beans 1@125 P bag, 
southern onions 1 50@1 62 ® bbl, N J 1 75@ 
2, Orange Co red 1@2. 

Wool. 

The market is somewhat quieter owing toa 
falling off in the speculative demand, but 
prices continue firm and on some grades high- 
er. Quotations on the basis of the following at 
Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa 


XX and above 24c, X 21@22c, No 1 %4@25c, 
fine unwashed 16@17c, Ohio delaine 24@25c, 


Mich X and above 19c, No 1 22c, Ky and Mo 
combing } blood 20@21c, 2 blood 20@2!1c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 40@43c, medi- 
um 35@37c, territory fine 40@45c, medium 35@ 
40c. 

New England Markets. 

At Springfield, Mass, baled hay $16 50 P 
ton, long rve straw 12@14, fresh nearby eggs 
15@18c ® dz. western 11@13c, chickens 12@13c 
? lb, fowls 9@11le, new potatoes 2 50@2 75 P 
bbl, new cabbage 90c P bbl, native peas 40@ 
50c ® bu, nearby cmy print butter 18c P lb, 
western tubs l6c, dairy 14@15c, new cheese 8 
@skc P lb.—At Hartford, Ct, new potatoes 1 
® bu, onions 1, peas 50c # bu, string beans 
50c, eggs 12@15c P dz, chickens 10@12c P Jhb, 
veal 6c lw, 10@12c dw, hay 16@18 P ton, 
cmy butter 20c P lb, dairy 18c. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The Acreage of Rye on the ground this year 
is unusually large, and every grower is anxi- 
ous to realize the most money for the straw. 
If preserved straight and unbroken and bound 
into bundles the straw sells for extra good 
prices and is profitable. The leading manu- 
facturer of threshers designed specially for 
this work is George D. Harder of Cobleskill, 
N Y, and by mentioning this paper to him he 
will take pleasure in giving you full informa- 
tion about them. He likewise does a large 
amountin silo machinery including round 
silos, also Fearless threshing machine outfits, 
and other agricultural machinery. We know 
Mr Harder to be thoroughly reliable. 
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The New Tariff Bill. 


Farm products willin the future received 
better protection and suffer less competition 
from imports of foreign grown than for a long 
time past. The new tari-¥ bill indicates a cun- 
siderable number of important advances over 
the old rates which have been in force almost 
three years. In the subjoined table, we have 
earefully arranged the new rates of all lead- 
ing farm products compared with the old 
rates; the last column shows the actual im 
ports of the various commodities in ’9%. The 
rates which the senate finally adopted are 
arranged in the first two columns of out table, 
both specitic and ad valorem, and a number 
of the items have since been the subject of a 
tierce fight in the two branches of congress. 

Among the most important innovations are 
the placing of duties on hides, which have 
been on the free list for 25 years, and on cot- 
ton, which has formerly entered duty free, 
imports of the latter increasing from only a 
few pounds a dozen years ago to 55 millions 
last year, chiefly Egyptian. Of wore far- 
reaching importance than either is the restora- 
tion of the fairly liberal duty on wool after 
three years of free trade in this great staple. 
The rate on sugaris advanced somewhat and 
ought to offer a stimulus to the beet industry 
in our own country. <As will be noted higher 
Tates are imposed npon cattle and other farm 
animals, all dairy products, poultry and eggs. 
Advances are noted in the cereals, but aside 
from barley, these are of minor importance 
because next to po foreign grain comes into 
this country. 


Newrate Old rate 
® 2 
5 5 
Articles 2 F&F J $F Imports 
> s x) 3 we 
= < - < 
n RR a eR 
Cattle, $3.50+ — g-— 20 v on7 ane 
Yearlings, 200 — — 9 g§ 27,828 
Hogs, 1.50 -- — 20 
Horses, 0 00 _- = 20 9,991 
Sheep, lyr, “ —_ - 2 2 £09 
ot under | yr, 75 = — 20 322,692 
Other live animals, _— 20 - 20 $226,500 
Bariey, bu, e _ _ 30 837,384 
Barley malt, bu, 45 _ _ 40 5,579 
Buck wheat, bu, 15 = - 20 526 
Corn, bu, 15 _~ — 20 4,338 
Corn meal, bu, 20 — — 2 339 
Oats, bu, 15 -- oe 7 506 
Oatmeal, Ib, 01 — a 15 343,732 
Rice, cleaned, Ib, 02 -- 05 — 46,270,024 
Rice, uncleaned, Ib, Oly — 0s — 22,748,959 
Rye, bu, 10 — _ 20 1 
Rye flour, Ib, 0% — a 20 _ 
Wheat, bu, 25 -- _ 20 2,110,030 
Wheat flour, lb, _ 3 _ 20 1,394 bbls 
Butter, Ib, 06 — 04 — 52,067 
Cheese, Ib, 06 — 04 _— 10,728,397 
Milk, gal, 2 — _-_ — — 
Beans, bu, -40 = _ 2 427.028 
Cabbages, each, 03 — free — 1,261,696 
Cider, gal, 05 — free — 4,663 
Eggs, doz, 06 — eo — 947,132 
Hay, ton, 4.00 — 2.00 = 302,652 
Honey, gal, 20 _ 10 —_ _ 
Hops, Ib 12 — oe — 2,772,045 
Onions, bu, o- 2 — 598,491 
Potatoes, bu, 25 _ 15 — 175,240 
Castor beans, bu, -25 _ 25 — 145,735 
Flaxseed, bu, 25 — -20 _— 754,507 
Straw, ton, 1.50 _ _ 15 7,879 
Teazles, = Ba] — 15 $2,942 
Apples, ripe, bu, 3s - — 20 151,810 
Apples, dried, lb, 01 _ -- 20 13,648 
Oranges, lib — .8euft — $2,694,131 
Lemons, Ollb — 08cuft — $5,040,344 
Sean e8, 07 oy Fi — _ = , 290,245 
acon, Ib, OF _ _— 
Haim, Ib, 6 —- — 2 5 25508 
Fresh beef, Ib, 2 - os 20 598,608 
Lard, lb, 02 _ O01 — 2,116 
Poultry, live, Ib, -03 _ 02 = 416,440 
Poultry, dressed, 1b, 05 — -03 — 203,279 
Tallow, lb, 00% — free — 8,262,597 
Chicory root, lb, 01 _ 02 — 15,841,955 
Vinegar, gal, My — 4% 81,075 
Cotton, Ib, — 20 free — 55,350,520 
Lumber, M, 1.00 — free — 716,1 
Wool, Class I, lb, .10 — free — 117,233,440 
Class IT, Ib, Al — free — 15,756,318 
Class III, Ib, 04&.07— free — 97,921,715 
Hides, lb, — 20 free — 163,651,000 
Coal, soft, ton, 67 — 40 _ 1,243,835 
Tobacco, wrappers, lb, — 1.75 — 150 — 5,211,852 
fillers, lb 35 -- 3 — 27,713,114 
Suyar, raw, lb, 01+ — - 40 *3,709 
refined, Ib, 019+ — — 40+ ie *187 


*Million pounds, 





The New Land of Gold. 





Forty thousand dollars panned out in two 
days, is the latest and biggest story of the al- 
ready famous Klondike river country, 200 
miles up the Yukon from Circle City, Alaska. 
if half of what is told about the rich strikes 
in that section proves to be true, it is un- 
questionably the richest gold region ever dis- 
covered. Indeed, experts claim that in Alas- 
ka is the mother vein of the gold of North 
America. Many miners are panning out from 
$100 to 1000 a day. Alec McDonald took out 
one pan from his claim which tipped the scales 
to the tune of $800, and offered a wager of 
$1000 that he could pick his dirtand in 
minutes get a pan that would contain over 
100 oz of gold. Provisions are very dear, flour 
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at Klondike $100 per sack of 50 lbs and ev- 
erything else in proportion and not to be 
bought. Men cannot be hired for wages and 
from $12 to 50 per day is paid for help. Un- 
less the steamer gets up the Yukon this sum- 
mer the miners in the upper country may 
starve. Itis claimed that the prospects in 
Alaska outrival the Witwatersrand region of 
South Africa. Indeed, it is claimed that the 
California gold strike of 1849 is as nothing 
compared to Alaska in ’97. 

‘*But there is this difference between Cali- 
fornia in ’49 and Alaska in ’97,’’ says a well- 
informed authority in the Sun. ‘‘Alaska is 
all staked out. The news has not gone abroad 
until the people near at hand, the people who 
have spent money, time and their very lives 
in developing the country, the people, in 
short, who deserved the reward, had seized 
on everything in sight. Down along the coast 
in the quartz lodes the stamp mills have been 
established one by one, twenty stamps here, 
forty there. They have not any of them be- 
gun to be worked as hard as the available area 
of ore will permit. With mills running alto- 
gether 549 stamps, more than half the stamps 
working only half a year, the product of the 
quartz mines of Alaska in 1896 yielded 
$2,355,000. I say to you earnestly, honestly, 
that is only a pin scratch. Work in Alaska 
cannot be said to have begun. There was 
never anywhere anything like it. It is no 
poor man’s country. A man might as well 
Start out from Juneau, after all his kit and 
outtit are bought, without acent as without 
$500 or $600. But it is a country every Amer- 
ican who can afford to travel ought to see. 
It is a beautiful country to visit, and there 1s 
no pleasanter trip anywhere.”’ 

It would be one ot tle sarcasms of nature if 
gold should become so plentiful within a 
few years as to send silver to a premium at 
the present ratio. Stranger things have hap- 
— Some experts look for just such a con- 
dition. 


I 
A Timely Investigation.—Senator Vest of 
Mo has introduced a resolution into the sen- 


ate calling for a full examination § and 
inquiry of the subject of the Missis- 
sippi floods during the recess of congress 


and for a report on the first day of the regular 
session in December This resolution was 
referred to the committee on commerce, of 
which Senator Frye is chairman, and he has 
selected a sub-committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing senators, who will begin their in- 
quiries the latter part of this summer: Vest, 
Elkins, Nelson, McBride, Gallinger, Berry 
and Caffery. They are to inquire into the 
causes of the disastrous floods in the Mississ- 
ippi river and its tributaries and how such 
floods can be prevented or diminished. 


Ready for the Japs.—The ‘protest of Japan 
against the treaty of annexation of the 
Hawaiian islands Las led the United States 
government to be prepared for any unpleas- 
antness in the Pacific ocean. The adminis- 
tration has recently ordered the Oregon to 
Honolulu to take the place of one of the ships 
now at that station. he Oregon is a power- 
ful battleship, mounting 16 guns. Admiral] 
Beardslee has been instructed, in event of 
aggressive action against the Hawaiian re- 
patie, either by the Japanese residents or 
xy Japan, to atonce land seamen and marines 
and hoist our flag on the government build- 
ing. A report has been sent out from Paris 
that Spain and Japan have formed an alliance 
against the United States fur the protection 
of Cuba and the Hawaiian islands but little 
credence is given to the story. 

Across the Water.—In spite of the fact that 
Secretary Sherman’s letter to Ambassador 
Hay regarding the seal regulations has caus- 
ed much unfavorable comment in England it 
has not affected the negotiations in progress 
between Col Hay and the British ministers 
and a conference on the question will be held 
in Washington during the autumn, at which 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
Japan will be represented. 

A joint proposal of bimetalism has been 
presented to Great Britain on behalf of the 
United States and France. The British cabi- 
net will give its answer at a subsequent con- 
ference. It is reported that an international 
conference will be summoned, probably to 
meet in the United States, with Great Britain 
participating. Al) the delegates will be un- 
instructed with regard to the ratio. 

The British parliamentary South Africa 
commission which has been inquiring into the 
Transvaal raid has agreed upon its report and 
finds that the raid was in no wise justified, 
Cecil Rhodes is declared guilty of instigating 
and organizing the raid and is severely con- 
demned, the report also implicating Mr Cham- 
berlain. 

Recent explorations in Egypt have disclos- 














ed a logia, containing new sayings of Christ. 
The logia consists of detached quotations 
which are found nowhere in the Scriptures. 


Excusable Homicide.—Judge Gray Falkener 
of Lexington, Ky, has acquitted Jacob S. 
Harris for killing his wife’s lover, Thomas 
H. Merritt. The court held that the action 
of the man who avenges the destruction of his 
blasted married life and his dishonored chil- 
dren by striking down the destroyer after all 
must be determined at the bar of human na- 
ture, and human nature will excuse the one 
who so avenges. 





Degradation of Women.—The order of the 
police commissioners of Kansas City, Kan, 
that women prisoners must work on tbe stone 
pile along with the men has caused a great 
commotion and has not yet been put into ef- 
fect and perhaps it never may be. The Cur- 
rent Event club, an organization of women, 
has expressed itself as immeasurably shocked 
and has called an indignation meeting to 
protest against the ‘‘threatened disgrace and 
degradation of womanhood.’’ The members 
threaten that enforcement of the order means 
the retirement of the police commissioners 
from oftice at the first opportunity and as wom- 
en vote in Kansas municipal elections the 
threat is not regarded an altogether idle one 
and may have its desired effect. 
feared from the 


Serious Trouble is now 


striking miners in the Pittsburg district. The 
strike has been on for overtwo weeks, with 
no cause for alarm in any quarter, but now 


the pangs of hunger and mutterings of discon- 
tent are heard. The women do not lag in the 
interest taken. Many of them openly brand 
their husbands as cowards. They argue that 
they might as well fight as starve. The num- 
ber of men now on strike is about 115,000; the 
number still at work in soft-coal mines in 
11 states about 180,000. The loss in wages to 
strikers each week is $462.000 and the rail- 
roads lose even more—$600, 000. 





The Country Over.—Miss Mattie R. Tyler, 
granddaughter of the former president of ‘the 
United States, has been appointed postmis- 
tress at Courtland, Va. 

The Epworth league has held a most suc- 
cessful meeting in Toronto. The cabinet has 
decided that the convention next year will 
be held at either Seattle, Wash, or Omaha, 
Neb, probably the latter. 

The agricultural interests of this country 
will be represented at the Paris exposition of 
1900, the association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiments stations having de- 
cided to make a collective experiment station 
exhibit. 

Gen Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army is 
looking over the lands of Colorado with a view 
to selecting a location for one of his colonies. 
He is making a tour of the west for the pur- 
pose of securing large areas of land to locate 
the poor people from the overcrowded parts of 
the east and enable them to earn a livelihood. 
He has selected southern Colorado as the 
place to begin operations, and will secure 
50,000 acres of land uncer some of the large 
canal systems for the location of the first col- 
ony. He is reported to be backed by John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Tea has taken a great slump in the markets 
of Yokonama, Kobe and Chinesevities since the 
large shipments of tea were hurried to Amer- 
ica for entry before July 1. This has been 
due to a small demand and the subsequent 
knowledge that the proposed duty of 10 cents 
a pound expected to become effective on 
July 1 would probably be dropped by con- 


gress. 

Dr D. L. MeKinney, one of the best known 
loan agents in South Dakota, says: ‘‘The 
people of South Dakota have in the last four 
years paid off $50,000,000 of their debts, and 
they are now paying off at a very rapid rate. 
As things are now going the people of the 
state, and especially the farmers, will svcn 
be well out of debt. The large crops of the 
last few years, coupled with the close times, 
have had the effect of giving the people an = 
petite for getting out of debt, aud fortunately 
have also given them the ability to do so.’’ 

Edward H. Ten Eyck, the young amateur 
oarsman of Worcester, Mass, won the great 
diamond sculls race at the big Henley regatta 
last week, beating out the crack Englishmen 
with ease. 





Mr Howland: I tell you, Maria, you’re wor- 
rying over nothing. I can stop smoking any 
time I want to. Mrs Howland: Weli, then, 
stop now. Mr Howland: I don’t want to 
now. 

Cholly (splashing about in the briny): Ob 

irls, IL love the ocean! It does me good. 
Miss Pert: Yes, and the salter the better. 
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The Theme. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Hark! ’tis the chapel organ swells 
Vith music as of woodland dells, 
With far-off sound of evening bells! 


Now rises that delicious note, 
Rich, soft, as from a thrush’s throat,— 
rhat thrilled the master when he wrote: 


The theme, whereto the exquisite, 
Fine phrases of the chords are knit; 
Art’s secret, and the soul of it. 
Unless this ravishing sweet tone, 
This flute of purpose, oft be blown, 
Music is naught but sound alone. 
Through all the weaving harmony, 
One clear, melodic thread must be, 
O Master, spun ‘twixt me and thee! 
— 


A Plea for Weeds. 
AGNES NOYES. 

The poor, persecuted weeds! We plow them 
up, we dig thei up, we pull them up. From 
the farmer in his field to the housewife tending 
carefully her few plants in the sunny win- 
dow, mankind bends every energy to the ex- 
termination of what are known as _ pestiferous 


YES 


plants. But we do not kill them, they live 
right on, our piucky, persevering weeds. 
What strength of character they show! 
Could you and I live and blossom and do our 
work amid such opposition? I fear not. 
Yet these brave, undaunted, persistent dis- 


puters of the soil lift their heads proudly year 
ifter year, Smiling at us from every corner 
and hedgerow, even ministering to the needs 
of man, their oppressor. It is perhaps human 
to value lightly what nature gives us in such 
abundance; only what we must work for 
seems to us worth having. And these plants, 
which are sown so plentifully over fields and 
which come to us_ uninvited, 
luxuriantly in neglected spots, 
an encumbrance. Dande- 
lion, chickweed, tansy, boneset, catnip, this- 
tle, golienrod, aster, caraway, horse-radish, 
mustard—we wage constant war against them, 
but how could we give them up? Imagine, 
if you can, a spring without the ‘‘dainty lit- 
tle dandelion smiling on the lawn.’’ Do you 
wonder that the little girl looking at a lawn 
dotted with dandelions thought God’s stars 
had fallen during the night? 

Remove the dandelion, the aster and the 
goldenrod, the field daisy and the purple this- 


roadsides, 
which grow 


seein to us only 


tle from the roadside, and how much bright- 
ness we should lose. Looking at the rare 
beauty of a landscape, we are impressed 


with the perfection of the whole, disregarding 
entirely the little plant lives that so quietly 
and unostentatiously dispense sunshine to the 
world. Many of these weeds subserve a real 
need. Dandelion, mint, tansy, boneset and 
mustard have an established place in every 
drugstore and ip many households. The yel- 
ow goat’s beard, which abounds in corn- 
fields, becomes, when cultivated, our salsify 
or vegetable oyster. The blossoms of this 
plant open early in the morning and close 
their petals at noon, this peculiarity giving 
them the name of ‘‘go-to-bed-at-noon.’’ One 
has thus spoken of this weed: 

‘‘Oh! surely, ’tis a bliss to lay one down" 
Upon a shady bank, where vivlet flowers 
Smell sweetly, and the meads in blooming 

prinie, 
Till Flora’s clock, the 
the hours, 
And closing says, ‘ Arise! 
At the world’s fair in Chicago, a consider- 
able space was allotted to weeds, the exhibit 
containing specimens of varieties from all over 
the country. Weople are beginning to realize 
long-suffering citizens of 


goat’s beard, marks 


’? 


’tis dinner time!’ 


that these hunted, 


EVENINGS Al HOME 


the vegetable world have in the 
economy of nature. ‘*‘A 
whose use has not yet been discovered,’’ said 
Emerson. Jf we do not know their use in 
all cases, let us at least respect them as a prob- 
lem still unsolved, and not despise them for 
their commonness. Common things make 
up the suin of human life and happiness. 


Lord, thy common 


a place 
weed 1s a plant 


‘“‘Give me, dear 
things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 
Sunlight and dewdrop, grass and stars 
Sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing 


magic 


and 
rare. 


*‘ Just daisies, wind the 
thorns; 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above; 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 


The common glory of a woman’s love. 


knapweed, among 


“Then when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things any- 
where), 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words: 
‘Such things looked fairer that he sojourn 
ed here.’ ”’ 
a 


Day Unto Day. 





Sunday.—Blessed are the for 
they shall see God. 

Monday.—Often you hear people at a prayer 
meeting praying for a blessing ‘‘at this hour.’’ 
But blessing is a condition or state, and not 
a passing emotion.—[C. I. Scofield. 

Tuesday.—The night before the accident to 
the Spree occurred I had been talking with 
one of those men who called himself a phil- 


pure in heart, 


osopher, and said prayer was of value as an 
exercise. The next morning, when it looked 


the bottom, he 
He went at it. 


as if we were all going to 
didn’t stop to discuss prayer. 
Not for exercise, either.—[D. L. Moody. 

Wednesday.—How much we have to be 
thankful for in continued health and strength, 
and how little we think of these things until 
we lose them!—[W. M. Taylor. 


Thursday.—It is such a little thing that 
stands between all of us and crime at one 


time or another of our lives.—! Mark Twain. 
Friday.—The only way to find comfort in an 
earthly thing is to surrender it into the hands 
of God.—[Joseph Hall. 
Saturday.— 
He who is held by law alone 
Wears fragile chains; 
Far firmer fetters he has known 
Whom love constrains. 


Susie M. Best. 





Wherever You Can--But Somewhere. 
Ss. W. C. 





Perhaps of all concerned the farmer’s wife 
needs a vacation more than her husband and 
he more than his children. Of all the house- 
hold, from the natural born condition of 
things, into her life comes much Vva- 
riety than into the lives of the He 
necessarily has more outings than in the 
routine of his work. His necessary journeys 
to the village or city every few days, brings 
bim in contact with his fellow men,and opens 


less of 
others. 


she, 


up a complete change of scene. Only a few 
friendly nods from the neighbors, or the ex- 


change of a few words about the weather or 
crop prospects, or only a littie interchange of 
the fellow feeling on the subject of the potato 
bug, give him a little rest from. the manual 
labor and treadmill existence, to say nothing 
of the beneficial effects he is getting from the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

But the wife has no spare winutes to mde 
out and no pretext for going. If she should 
give as a reason thaf she needed the air, peo- 
ple would conclude she must be insane, and 
wonder who was to take care of the dairy and 
scrubbing, washing and ironing, and cooking 
those endless three meals a day, from which 
there is no escaping until we escape into Par- 
And as for taking a tour among the 
neighbors for a social chat, many visions 
of things undone would become a_ serious im- 
pediment to her footsteps. Nor 1s there prob- 
ability that a neighbor will happen by, with 
who she can exchange three ‘‘kind words, 
so quick to speak, but whose echo is end- 
less.”? They both need the change for the 
rest, for the instruction afforded, for the 


adise! 
sO 
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pleasure realized, and that gives us an incen- 
tive to better work, an also ‘‘knowing 
broader fields will render nobler culture for 
the mind.’’ 


Frances Willard recalls standing in the 
doorway of her father’s barn, on their west- 


ern farm and wondering if she should ever ‘‘go 
anywhere and see anything.’’ Many a farm- 
er’s family echoes that wonder and although 
few can hope to have it answered as abund- 
antly as Miss Willard has, surely something 
in the line of recreation (which is re-creation) 
is due them all.- As to where they shall go 
tu find that rest, my answer would be, where 
they can find the most complete change. If 
now living near the water, flee to the moun- 
tain; if near the mountains, seek the ocean. 
If the vacation can be taken when the city 
is not too warm, there may be found plenty 
to delight, amuse and instruct. Go where- 
ever you can, but go somewhere. 





Refuse the Gifts in Our Reach.—There is an 
old eastern legend of a powerful genii, who 
promised a beautiful maiden a gift of rare 

value if she would pass through a field of 
corn, and, without pausing, going backward, 
or wandering hither and thither, select the 
ripest and largest ear—the value of the gift to 
be in proportion to the size and perfection of 
the ear she should chose. She passed through 
the field, seeing a great many well worth 
gathering, but, always hopfng to find a larger 
and more perfect one, she passed them all by, 
when, coming to a part of the field where the 
stalks grew more stunted, she disdained to 
take from these, and so came to the other 
where the genii was awaiting her ar- 
rival, with nothing in her hand. How truea 
picture this fable is of some of our lives; 
always seeking something better, we refuse 
the gifts that are in our reach, and afterward 


side, 


look back, sorrowing, as we think of the 
‘‘blessings that passed over our heads,”’ 


Vera Warren. 

Shaking Hands.—An authority on etiquette 
says the desirable mode of shaking hands is 
to clasp our friend’s hand firmly for one moe 


ment, with a scarcely perceptible shake, and 
no up-and-down movement, letting go at 
once. The etiquette of fashionable society 


pronounces hand-shaking while being intro- 
duced ill-bred under ordinary circumstances. 


More Money, Less Debt.—Thirty years ago, 
in 1867, the per capita circulation in the Unit- 
ed States was $18.28 compared with $21.10 in 
°96. The per capita national debt, Jess cash 
in the treasury, was $69.26 in ’67. This show- 
ed a steady decrease up to ’93, when it was 
$12.55; in ’96 it was $13.41. 





Courtesy ruins no man. 











Asthma and Hay Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a 
sure specific cure for asthma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congo river, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most marvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and 
Rev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg. W Va, 
were completely cured by the Kola plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could not 
lie down at night in hay fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of 
Greeley, Ia, writes that for eighteen years he 
slept propped up in a chair, being much worse 
in hay fever season, and the Kola plant cur- 
ed him at once. It is truly a most wonderful 
remedy. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to Pe its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 


every reader of Americ an Agriculturist who 
needs it. Ail they ask in return ‘:s that when 
cured yourself you will teil your neighbors 


about it. It costs you nothing and you should 


surely try it. 
Weekly sales pay 


AGENTS’: 


We make a high grade BICYCLE, 
= 


as low as $24.00, 
Fally gaemausees, Shipped eng Wuceel <i 
en approval, ect from our factory. 


ALPINE exeLe CO., Dept. 67. Cincinnati,0. 





§ OUTFIT FREE. Sze 
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Farmer Joe’s 
Experiment. 


By Joseph W. Tinkham. 





HERE WAS an auction sale 
of household goods at the 
Smith farmhouse. The 
clatter of tongue and loud 
voice of the auctioneer as 
he struck off the articles 
was a novelty and attrac- 
tion tothe score or more 
men and buys, who huddled around to see 

what the ‘‘old duds fetched.’’ 

‘*Going, going, gone to Mr— what’s your 
name?’’ 

** Joseph—’”’ 

‘‘ Joseph, sold to Mr Joseph, and a bargain, 
too.’’ 

I examined my purchase, which had cost 
me ten cents, and noticed that the bottom of 
the dish was seamed and crossed 1n all direc- 
tions, evidently having been used to a consid- 
erable extent. Further inspection disclosed a 
crack in the dish, which commenced at the 
top edge and descended in an oblique direction 
nearly half way to the bottom. 

‘*Well,’’ I thought, ‘*here’s a pretty go. 
I’ve bought a thing that is utterly valueless 
and of no use to anyone. I’ll take it home 
however; perhaps wy wife—on the whole it 
may be as prudent to say nothing to her 
about it.’’ So I hid the dish in the woodshed, 
thinking it might be utilized as a chicken 
trough in the spring. 

My wife—a very excellent person—is afilict- 
ed with the new reform movement. Sheisa 
member of various associations, societies and 
clubs, organized for the promotion of the 
feminine gender, besides being chairman of 
the school board. While I—well, I bring the 
cval and make the fire, deliver notes, pump 
the water and run to the post cffice. 

**I wish you would be careful and keep 
everything as nice as possible, and don’t get 
ashes on the kitchen floor. I’m going to the 
tri-weekly institute and may not return till 
late in the day,’’ said she, one morning re- 
cently. 

‘All right.”’ I tried to modulate the tone 
of my voice, which is naturally lond, in toa 
smooth, flute-like sound, because of a sudden 
idea that entered my cranium. 

**Ah! You needn’t try any new experiment 
and disarrange every -thing, while I am 
absent; you’ll tind plenty to eat. I only in- 
tend to stay a few hours, unless important 
business is to be transacted and shall try and 
get home in time to bake the bread.’’ I knew 
I blushed guiltily, by the indication of, or 
rather the materialized, hot streaks in my 
face, and my wife glanced at me with a shade 
of suspicion. 

** Joseph, you know you are careless in your 
habits and make work for me, in the hap- 
hazard way you fling off your garments and 
shoes. I dislike the constant sweeping of 
floors, sc be careful as you can, I will return 
as soon as possible, certainly by suppertime, 
and she stepped into the street and walked 
rapidly away in the direction of the village 
hall. 

Now the idea I had entertained I fully in- 
tended to work out when no observer was 
near. My wife had her opinions and I was 
anxious to prove, by practical demonstration, 
that my cranium was not devoid of brains, 
that the said brains were not made in vain, 
and thus convince the better balf that she had 
married one who was her superior in mental 
activity. I would muke the bread, and, if suc- 
cess crowned my efforts,try my luck at a pud- 
ding. So I commenced. 

I dimly remembered seeing my wife sift 
meal, and I knew how to do that part of my 
imposed task. I was alsu aware that the bet- 
ter half while manufacturing goodies, such as 
tarts, pies, cakes,coukies, etc, used lard,sugar, 
salt, pepper and soda, sometimes vinegar, 
spice and yeast. I smiled as I thought of 
these ingredients, which I readily found and 
placed in position for use. As luck would 
have it the new barrel of flour, which the 

















grocer had left a few days previous, stood on 
@ platform in 


the woodhouse, and this saved 
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a visit to the store room, where the household 
eatables were usually kept. 

Ah! The big earthen uappy, 
the auction purchase, might be utilized as 


the dish of 
an all-around tool in which to sift, mix and 
bake. The nappy was found where it had 
been placed, and closely inspected. The only 
bar to successful issue, cuncerning the bak- 
ing process, seemed in the cracked condition 
of the vessel, and this obstacle was remedied 
by pressing a line of putty over the main 
crevice on the inside of the dish, the proba- 
bility being that the heat of the oven would 
quickly harden the putty and prevent the 
escape of ethe rich juice of the bread. I 
greased the earthen, being careful to cover 
the putty line thoroughly, and then turned 
into the dish about two quarts.of flour, which 
looked so white and nice that to sift it seem- 
ed superfluous. 

Then a pound of lard, a yeast cake, cup of 
soda, some salt and water were put with the 
flour. The ambition that had sustained me 
gathered force, as I viewed the result thus 
far, and I commenced to agitate the mixture 
with the butter paddle. I worked hard and, 
after a time managed to get a sizable chunk 
of dubious looking dough. The cake of yeast 
being in the center would presumably, 
evaporate and permeate all parts of the loaf 
as it was undergoing the cooking ordeal. I 
felt quite satisfied, and preceeded to work the 
bunch of flour, lard and the other articles into 
something resembling an unbaked loaf. 

There was danger of breaking the mixing 
dish, and to expedite matters and not injure 
the earthen nappy, I took the compound in 
wy liands and attempted to shapen it in an 
artistically feminine style. The attempt was 
not a decided success, owing, doubtless, to a 
preponderance of tlour or lard or something. 
A quart of meal was sprinkled on the table, 
in which I put a cup of sugar, then the lump 
of dough was chucked on the meal—I was now 
nervous—and rolled backward and forward 
till the absorption was complete. 

I now had an enormous plummet of flour, 
meal, lard and other things to work into 
bread. Taking the dough toard upon which 
my wife fashioned pie crust, tarts and cake, 
and substituting myself fora weight, witha 
vigorous downward jerk on the board, which 
I had placed on the top of the dough, I suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to about the right state 
of flatness. 

I began to feel encouraged. I’d illustrate 
the idea that the average man was intelligent, 
notwithstanding the negative opinion of my 
wife. The raw material was now ready and 
putting it in the nappy—that is, a large part, 
for the dish wasn’t big enough to hold it all, 
so the remainder was scooped into a ball 
about as big as two fists and laid on a plate 
in the cupboard for future consideration— I 
shoved the earthen and contents in the oven, 
which was hot and in good condition. 

Everything seemed in as favorable a 
shape as could be desired. The fire burned 
brightly, though a little smoke puffed from 
the stove, letting the gas into the room. 
The evil was quickly remedied by turn- 
ing the damper attached to the pipe flue, 
and opening a window. I could hear the 
bread hiss and steam in the oven, and I con- 
gratulated myself, in the thought of trying, 
sooner or later, my hand at apzdding. I 
grasped the broom and swept away the 
particles of flour and dough, which specked 
the floor, having in mind the mandate ‘‘to be 
sareful and not disarrange things.’’ Further 
experiments [ decided to postpone for a time, 
in order to give the bread business time to 
focus. 

The compound stewed in the oven half an 
hour or more, when, suddenly, there came an 
explosion that shook the pipe loose and burst 
open the oven doors. A furious rush of steam 
and smoke, accompanied by a shower of burnt 
dough and broken yellow earthen ware, came 
from the oven. Smoke was also coming from 
the stove ina dense cloud. LIinstantly com- 
prehended the situation and set to remedy 
the bad state of things. My wife was liable 
to appear at any moment, and I very natural- 
ly dreaded her approach just then. To stop 
the smoke I saturated the stove with water— 
bear in mind that I was quite nervous—which 
caused steam, cinders and ashes to fly around 








promiscuously. I opened the windows to 
their widest extent to let out the dust, and 
stood in the open door to get a breath of 
fresh air. 

Horrors upon horrors! My wife was slowly 
coming up the street with a companion, in 
whom I recognized a former very dear friend, 
Mabel Sedly by name, and a sweetheart of 
younger days 

Here was a dilemma. 

I went, double quick, back to the kitchen 
and, using my hands for a brush, scraped the 
fragments of the yellow nappy, black crust 
and burnt dough, into a little heap, and 
speedily transferred the mass to the chip 
basket, then hid it where I had before con- 
cealed the whole dish. This was done in 
much less time than it takes me to tell it, and 
I had barely succeeded in replacing the 
loosened stove pipe, when voices in earnest 
conversation announced the approach of the 
better half and her company. 

It was a trying ordeal. To tell the truth a 
fear that the indignation of my wife would 
cause her to upbraid her spouse right before a 
lady whom the said spouse had once honored 
by asking her hand in marriage—a secret my 


old sweetheart never divulged—was_ upper- 
most. 
**Gracious me!’’ ‘‘Oh my!’’ The _ ex- 


clamations came simultaneously from the two 
ladies as they advanced into the room, while 
I, a picture of contrition and foolishness, fac- 
ed them with a pretended welcoming smile, 
which was a total failure. My wife glanced 
quickly around the room then with a peculiar 
look at me, vanished with her friend into the 
sitting room. The look told as plainly as 
words could tell, that my appearance was not 
presentable. A pocket glass inspection re- 
vealed a black patch of soot on one side of my 
nasal organ, and necktie, collar and vest well 
sprinkled with ashes. I was aware by the 
sounds of laughter from the adjoining appart- 
ment that I was the subject of conversation. 
I hastily washed my face and changed my 
garments, then knocked at the door and was 
invited to enter. 

‘*This is my friend, Mabel Sedly,’’ said my 
wife, ‘‘and this, (placing her hand on my 
arm) is Joseph, my bhusband.”’ 

I acknowledged the mock politeness with 
the remark that I believed I once had the 
pleasure of Miss Sedly’s acquaintance. She 
blushed, so did I. 

‘*IT suppose you have had plenty of amuse- 
ment,’’ continued my betterhalf, sarcastically. 

‘‘Amusement! What do you mean?’’ I was 
on my guard at once. 

‘‘You know my meaning well enough and, 
judging by indications and the appearance of 
your left ear, you have enjoyed yourself fine- 








Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
cific cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or uri- 
nary organs. It is now stated that Alkavis is 

a product of the well-known kava-kava shrub, 
ond is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as quinine is for malaria. Hon R. C. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 
Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecul- 
iar to womanhovud. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free 
treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease,rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, pain in back, female complaints, or 
other affliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 
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ly,’’ and she laughed in my face. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with my left ear, madam?’’ and I 
assumed a dignity I did not feel. ‘‘It is black 
with soot.’’ Mabel’s eyes danced, she was 
being hugely entertained. ‘‘As to that allow 
me to say I’ve—’’ 

‘*You’ve been trying experiments, it is 
needless to deny it.’’ 


**T only—’’ 
‘*T know it. You only tried to bake bread, 
and wman-like, have made a mess of it. 


Joseph, [I wish you had more sense.’’ And 
the look in Mabel’s eyes was as much as if 
to say, ‘‘I’m glad I didn’t marry you.”’ 





The Most Important Crop of All. 
MAE E. DOYLE, CONNECTICUT. 


The old ideas regarding the district school 
are fast giving way to new. The aim of 
schools should be to prepare for the condi- 
tions of life,not as they existed a century ago, 
but as they are to-day; and that the schools 
which the farmers’ boys are attending are 
not doing this is evident. The blame may 
be laid at the door of the farmers themselves. 
Too much attention is given to the cultivation 
of crops or care of cattle, to the detriment 
of the boys’ education. How many farmers 
would leave the entire care of a prize pig,for 
instance, or the raising of a special kind of 
potatoes, to the pleasure of the hired man? 
And yet there are many farmers who never 
give a thought to how or what their sons are 
being taught or how their brains are being 
fed. They pay no attention to how the won- 
derfui awakening of the spiritual in a child’s 
mind is being cared for. Many farmers are al- 
most ignorant of the teacher’s name, not to 
mention her ability, with whom their chil- 
dren spend many hours of the day. 

Why should not the country boys be made 
acquainted with the wonderful, yet simple, 
truths of science. Science is organized com- 
mon sense, necessary to all men but especial- 
ly so to the farmer. The simple truths of 
botuny, the laws of which farmers follow, 
should be taught tothe boys who have all 
their lives lived among green fields and 
bright flowers. The average boy of ten years 
should know the simple process of grafting, 
pruning and budding so as tu be able to do 
that important work. Teach boys that the 
secret of hoeing is to help the plants in their 
struggle for existence, not just to keep boys 
busy, and few of them will despise the work 
as they do now. Agricultural botany is one 
of the essentials of the country schools. 

In Tennessee the teachers are required by 
law to pass an examination in this branch 
of science. The study of physics and chemis- 
try is one of the best ways of getting thought 
and lays the foundation for a practical under- 
standirg of other branches of science. A 
recent bill passed by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture names elementary science as one of the 
branches which may be taught in the public 
schools. This was the result of much work 
and intelligent thought on the part of the 
members of the grange, and should be up- 
held by every farmer in the state. 

It will be said that the best work cannot be 
done in many country schools, where there 
are few children, and those widely scattered. 
This then is a plea for consolidation of schools 
which has been established in a few towns 
in Connecticut. Possibly it will be an extra 
expense, but the good obtained will over- 
shadow the financial difficulties. It is a de- 
plorable fact that when the expenses ofa 
town increase the first institution to suffer 
trom retrenchment is the school. This should 
not he so; the school should be the center of 
attention and care. Farmers, see to it that 
the teacher in your school is intelligent and 
in every way fitted {to care for those in her 
charge. Pay your teacher better wages, enter 
into sympathy with her, insist on having 
good work done,and your sons will be educat- 
ed-so us to broaden their environments and 
be better citizens and farmers. 





Dr Charles W. Dabney, for some time assist- 
ant secretury of agriculture and president of 
the University of Tennessee, is writing a se- 
Ties of articles on scientific agriculture in 
the south for the Southern States Magazine, 
published at Baltimore. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Who Can Match Him ? 


Here is a photograph of a white and black 
spotted mule which was foaled April 27, 
1897, on the farm of D. F. English, four miles 











south of Decatur, Ala. He was 3 ft 3 in high 
when foaled. On June 1 he measured 11 
hands and weighed 204 lbs. Who can match 
him? 


The Tinklin’ o’ the Cow Bells in the Lane. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 








It’s be’n a medjum life, as medjum goes, 

Its deal o’ comforts an’ its deal o’ woes. 

I ain’t complainin’—set down, sir. 

This park’s a purty place an’ ’tisn’t fur. 

I live right over there, so every day I come; 

It minds me some, just some, of home. 

There’s green grass an’ there’s posies an’ 
there’s air 

An’ all them youngsters playin’ over there. 

I like it. It’s a hit of comfort, in a way. 

I’m in my second childhood, sir, they say, 

Well, childhood’s good, the second as the 
first ; 


You go right back an’ pick up what you’ve* 


lost. 
You fold your hands an’ hear again 
The tinklin’ o’ the cow bells in the lane. 


That’s what I’m hanserin’ for an’ O, dear! 

I wouldn’t miss it so 1f she war here! 

She’s dead, sir, a year an’ a half come June, 
An’ since,things mostly has been out o’ tune. 
We used to set together, her an’ me, 

An’ talk about them things that used to be, 
When I was straight an’ strong an’ she war 


fair, 
The sightliest gal among ’em all 
there. 
Awhile ago we made a sorter joke, you know. 
We took to makin’ b’lieve—all children do. 
We’d shet our eyes, an’ when we heard 
The car bells tinklin’ on the road, 
We’d try to think ’twas on the farm again 
An’ we was listenin’ to the cow bells in the 
lane. 


But now—she’s dead, sir, an’ you see, 
’Tain’t no use makin’ bD’lieve with only me, 
For J can only ’wait the time to come 

When I shall meet her in that last long home, 
An’, hand in hand, both listen,not in vain, 
For the tinklin’ o’ the cow bells in the lane. 


= ———— oe 


Just for Fun. 





An old negro strolled up to the window of 
the commissioner of registration in a western 
city recently and made application for regis- 
tration papers. 

‘*What is your name?’’ asked the commis- 
sioner. 

‘*George Washinyton.’’ 

‘*Well, George, are youthe man who cut 
down the cherry tree?’’ 

‘*No, sah, boss; no, sah, I ain’t the man. 
I ain’t done no work for nigh into a yeah.’’ 





Mr Depew says that one day he was walk- 
ing along a street and passed a German 
butcher shop. Out of curiosity he entered 
the place and inquired the price of sausages. 

‘“‘Dwenty cents a bound,’’ replied the 
butcher. 

‘*But,’’ said Mr Depew, ‘‘it seems to me I 
saw your sign this morning, and it read 
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‘Fresh sausages. 25 cents a pound.’ 
did you reduce your price?’’ 

‘*Oh, dot was all right. I don’t got none 
now und I can’t sell any. Dot makes me 
a@ repudation for selling sheap, und I don’t 
lose noddings.’’ 


Why 


An old lady, who was bewailing her mis- 
fortunes, being told that she ought not to 
dwell —— her troubles but should try to rise 
above them, replied firmly, ‘‘Young man, 
when the Lord sends us tribulations 
pects us to tribulate, an’ 
disappint him.’’ 


he ex- 
I ain’t a-goin’ to 





‘*Sonuy,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘don’ yoh neb- 
ber wase yoh time tryin’ ter define what hap- 
piness is. It kin be anything fum a million 
dollars down to a circus ticket.’’ 

There are 250,000 words in the English Jan- 
guage, and most of them were used on Sun- 
day by a woman whio discovered, after coming 
out of church, that her new hat was adorned 
with a tag on which was written, ‘‘Reduced 
to $1.75.’’ 


The following bill was 
by a veterinary surgeon: 
pony that died yesterday, $5. 





recently presented 
‘“*To curing your 


” 





A Lewiston (Me) young man has broken 
an engagement in Auburn because of the par- 
rot. He popped, was accepted and was about 
to imprint a chaste salute to bind the bargain 
when the parrot said: ‘‘Stop that, Jack!’’ 
His name is not Jack. 


TO MOTHERS OF LARGE FAMILIES. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice Free. 








In this workaday world few women 
are so placed that physical exertion 
is not constantly demanded of them in 
their daily life. 

Mrs. Pinkham makes a special appeal 
to mothers of large families whose work 
is never done, and many of whom suffer 
and suffer for lack of intelligent aid. 

To women, young 
or old, rich or poor, 
Mrs. Pinkham, 
of Lynn, Mass., 

extends 
her invita- 
tion of 
free ad- 
vice. Oh, 
women! do 
snot let your 
lives be sac- 
‘ rificed when a 
word from Mrs. 

Pinkham, at 
the first approach of weakness, may 
fill your future years with healthy joy. 

Mrs. A. C. BuHLER, 1123 North Al- 
bany avenue, near Humboldt Park, 
Chicago, Ill., says: ‘‘I am fifty-one 
years old and have had twelve children, 
and my youngest is eight years old. I 
have been suffering for some time with 
a terrible weakness; that bearing-down 
feeling was dreadful, and I could not 
walk any distance. I began the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and Sanative Wash and they 
have cured me. I cannot praise your 
medicine enough.” 
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for comfort. Simple toachild. 
No home complete without 
one. 


Prices Reduced. 
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Luck in Leaves, 
STONE. 


GERTRUDE L. 





Three little maids tripped down the street; 
‘Oh, whither away’’’ cried I. 
They smiled as they said, ‘‘Just 
bridge 
Where the clover leaves are so high.”’ 


over the 


Why should they pass my mignonette, 
My daisies and pansies too? 

I learned each wanted a clover leaf 
To put in the toe of her shoe; 


Not a common leaf, for no luck that brings, 
There mus* be four leaves, not three; 
And each had a wish that would surely come 


true 
With a clover leaf, you see. 


Then I said goodbye as they started on, 
But they turned around to say, 

‘*Haven’t you a wish? When we come back 
We'll bring you a leaf if we may.’’ 


- —————EEEE 


The Married Woman’s Property. 
ADVISER. 


OUR LEGAL 


N FORMER TIMES, as we have 
seen, a married woman practi- 
cally had no property, that is 
it all belonged to her husband. 
He had absolute power over 

\s her personalty and he had a 

life estate in her reality. It was, however, 

and still is, possible for persons contemplat- 
ing marriage, to secure by a special agree- 
ment a disposition of the property of the pair 
different from that provided by common law. 
This is by the so-called marriage settlement 


already referred to. By this means~-the par- 
ties to the marriage contract can by a _ sepa- 
rate agreement settle the precise rights they 


shall respectively have in their own and each 
other’s property during their married 
and what shall become of their property after 


their death. And third persons may settle 
property on them in consideration of their 
marriage, which they will hold when mar- 


ried, subject to the terms of the marriage set- 
tlement and not to the ordinary marriage es- 
tates. The validity of such settlements may 
be specially affected by various circumstances, 
which need not detain us after observing 
merely that as between the parties any con- 
cealment by one party as to the value of his 
or her property will render a marriage con- 
tract relating thereto voidable, and if the ob- 
ject of the contract is to deprive creditors of 
their rights, it is void. 

In most states these contracts between hus- 
band and wife determining the rights of each 
in the estate of the other during marriage and 
after its dissoiution by death and barring each 
other of all rights not so secured, may still 
be made. There are these limitations placed 
on them, however, that the parties cannot 
thereby interfere with other rules of positive 
law, such as the descent and distribution of 
property or the legal rights of a parent over 
the persons of the children. 

But if there be no marriage settlement the 
property rights of husband and wife are in 
every state in the Union far different from 
what they were at common law. These mod- 
ern statutes have been chiefly occupied in de- 
stroying the life joint estate a husband had 
in his wife’s lands, so that, as a general rule, 
a husband now has no such an estate in his 
wife’s separate real estate. His right to the 
wife’s personal property is also frequently de- 
stroyed. 

That real estate of a woman’s which she 
owned at the time of her marriage remains 
her separate property, in all the states. In 
most of the states the same is true of the per- 
sonal property she owned before marriage. 

Regarding the real estate acquired after 
marriage there is more diversity. In 38 


MOTHERS 


life, ° 








states land coming to a married wowan by 
will or by inheritance becomes her own sepa- 
rate property; in 25 states land acquired by 
purchase and in 36 that gained by gift, is the 
wife’s alone. Eight states provide that land 
acquired by the labor of the wife belongs to 
her separately. These are New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, Arkansas, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Oregon. 

Similarly in most states all personal prop- 
erty acquired by devise or descent, gift, pur- 
chase or any other way becomes the wife’s 
separate property. So, too, in most statesa 
wife’s personal earnings now belong to her. 
In Massachusetts the statnte especially pro- 
vides that all work performed by a married 
woman for a person other than her husband 
is presumed to be on her separate account, 
unless there is an express agreement to the 
contrary. Another time we will speak of the 
wife’s control of her property. 


Nova Lace, Pretty and Simple. 
JENNIE E. HUSSEY. 





Chain thirty-one. 

First row.—Miss three, d cin fourth, and 
in fifth, ch two, miss two, dcineighth and 
in ninth, ch four, s cin thirteenth, ch four, 
sc in seventeenth, ch four,s c in twenty- 
first, ch four, d c in twenty-fifth and in twen- 
ty-sixth, ch two, de in twenty-ninth, thir- 
tieth and thirty-first. 

Second row.—UCh three, two dc in two of 
last three in preceding row, ch two, two d ¢ 
in next two dc, ch five, s c over four ch he- 





AND DAUGHTERS 















row, chaining four between these rays, ch two, 
two dc, ch two, three d c. 


Fifth row.—like first row, looping the 
chains of four into those of shell; for scal- 
lop make five loops of six ch with s cs be- 


tween rays of shell. 

Sixth row.—Make loop of seven ch 
scallop, chaining three after last s c 
beading like second row. 

Seventh row.—Like third, ch three, one d o 
in middle st of first loop in scallop, ch two, 
one dc in same, ch three, one dc, two ch, 
one dc in next loop. and so on around scal- 
lop. 

Eighth row.—Ch three after last d c and 
make a shell of three rays, like those in head- 
ing, with four ch between rays, over each two 
ch between two dc around scallop; heading 
like fourth row. 

Ninth row.—Like fifth, then make chains of 
five, fastening with s cs between rays of scal- 
lop. 

Tenth row.—Make three shells of one s o¢, 
twodc, ones c, over each chain of five; 
heading like second and sixth rows. 

Start the next scallop on thirteenth row of 
heading, joining it to the preceding one at 
proper intervals 

——— 


Good Counsel for Canning Day. 


ELIZABETH. 





around 
before 





Raspberry Jam.—Equal weights of berries 
and sugar, cover the berries with the sugar 
and let stand over night. In the morning 








THIS 


$s cs in first row, ch five, s c 
c, ch two, 


tween first two 
over next four ch, ch five, twod 
three dc. 

Third row.—Ch three, two dc, ch two, two 
dc, ch three, sc over first, ch of tive, ch 
three, one d c in middle st of next five ch, ch 
two, one d c in same, ch three, sc over next 
five ch, ch three, two dc, ch two, three dc; 
ch seven and fasten to heading, ch three, 
fasten to end of heading. 

Fourth row.—* Thread 
times, hook through loop, thread over, pull 
through, thread over, pull through two, 
thread over, pull through two, repeat from 
* twice, thread over, pull through all the re- 
maining loops at once; ch five, * thread over 
four times, hook through loop, thread over, 
pull through, thread over, pull through two, 
thread over, pull through two, thread over, 
pull through two, repeat from * twice, thread 
over, pull through all at once. Make three 
more rays like this last, chaining five be- 
tween them, then one like the first, with 
thread over three times, ch two, three dec in 
heading, ch two, twod c, ch two, make a 
shell of four rays like the first and last of 
scallop over two ch between twod c in last 


over hook three 


IS NOVA LACE 


put in the kettle and simmer slowly: 2 hours, 
removing the scum that rises. Cover with 
brandied papers and put in jelly tumblers. 
Blackberry jam is made after the same re- 
cipe 

Currant Jelly.—Pick over and wash the 
fruit. Crush with a potato masher and boil 
until soft and strain. Allow 1 Ib sugar tol 
pint juice. Boil up the juice, skim, then add 
the sugar. Boil 5 minutes, skim and pour 
into tumblers, cover with brandied papers 
when cold and cover; set in sun a few days. 
Black currant jelly is made in the same way. 
Make.-currant and raspberry jelly the same 


yay, allowing the following proportion: One 
pint currant juice to 3 pints raspberry juice. 
For currant jam follow directions of rasp- 


berry jam. 

Spiced Currants.—Scald 7 lbs of ripe cur- 
rants in a syrup made of 4 lbs sugar to 1 pint 
vinegar. Season with 2 teaspoonfuls cinna- 
mon and allspice, 4 teaspoonful cloves and 1 
teaspoonful nutmeg. Tie the mixed spices 
in several small bags. The currants will 
have a tar better appearance than if the spices 
were stirred into them. Boil 4 nour and seal 
in glass jars. Spiced gooseberries may be 














made in the same way adding an extra 1} lbs 
of sugar as these berries are very acid. 

White currants are nice canned. Use 4 lb 
sugar to 1 pint fruit, stew until tender, skim 
and seal hot. 

The sour red cherry or French cherry makes 
an excellent preserve. Stone thei and allow 
their weight in sugar. Boil the juice (made 
1n stoning) and sugar, skim and add the fruit. 
Cook until tender and quite thick, then seal. 
Only mild flavored cherries should be canned; 
proceed as for white currants, either stoned 
or unstoned. Gooseberries are preserved same 
as sour cherries, pound for pound. Goose- 
berry jelly is made like currant jelly. 

In canning blueberries allow but } 1b sugar 
to 1 1b berries, and just enough water to start 
them cooking. Many prefer to crowd them 
into jars, pour syrup over them and steam. 
This method is preferable for sauce, but for 
pies the plain stewing process is well enough. 

Don’t use old rubbers; new ones cost buta 
trifle and then there is no risk of wasting the 
fruit, to say nothing of time and labor. 

3e sure there are no air bubbles when you 
seal the cans. If any remain, press a thin- 
bladed knife down the sides of the jar, being 
careful not to cut the fruit. Screw tightly 
and after 15 minutes screw again; set the 
cans upside down and leave them until they 
are cold, then see if you can screw them any 
more; now wash the jar, label and set it 
away in a dark, dry place. In filling jars, 
place them upon a cloth wet in hot water to 
prevent them breaking, use a fruit funnel 
and long-handled ladle. <A fruit press is a 
great help in jelly making. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Pour a pint of vinegar 
over 3 qts of red raspberries and let stand 
over night. In the morning strain, add 1 Ib 
of sugar to 1 pint of juice, boil very slowly 20 
minutes and bottle tight. 

a 

Girls, don’t go to the city in the expectation 
of earning high wages. The co-operative 
home for girls, New York city, receives (tothe 
extent of its limited capacity) girls whose 
pay is less than $7 a week, and lodges and 
feeds them at the rate of from $2.50 to $3a 
week; girls out of work are permitted to ren- 
der an equivalent for their board in bedmak- 
ing, sweeping,dishwashizg, etc. Matron Rap- 
pelye says: ‘‘Most of our girls receive from 
$4 to $6. Of course we do not take them if 
they make more than $7, but few even in the 
large dry goods stores make more than that. 
And many work in factories and shops for 
$3 or $4. Bookkeepers and accountants ordi- 
narily make $5 or $6, and the _ business 
schools are turning ouf continually classes of 
typewriters who are giad to work for $6 a 
week. Out of this they must pay board, 
laundry, carfare, or walk miles to and from 
their work, besides being expected to dress 
well and neatly every day. One girl here 
now makes ouly $3.25 and we have occasion- 
ally had girls over 16 years old who worked 
from Monday morning until Saturday night 
for $2.50. It is for such cases that the home 
provides, and, needless to say, it is always full. 





Pet Animals.—Our prize contest, calling for 
the best suggestions for the training and care 
of pets in sickness and health and for the 
best photographs of pets, was to have closed 
on Aug 1, but the time has been extended to 
Sept 1. It is open to young and old. A prize 
of $2.50 is offered for the best letter telling 
how totrain or care for pets, how to treat them 
when sick, etc, and $2.50 for the best photo- 
graph and description of a pet or pets. Full 
particulars were printed in the issue of June 
12. 

Greasy and Shiny Skin in hot weather may 
be prevented in various ways. An oatmeal lo- 
tion may This is made by putting 
one pound of oatmealinto a gallon of water. 
Let it stand 24 hours, then strain and add 4 oz 
of spirits of wine. Use it three or four times a 
day. A little camphor, ammonia, or borax 
may be used in the water in which one washes. 


be used. 





Heat is a quick and sure relief from neural- 
gia. Several folds of flannel heated with a 
flatirou will often stop the pain without the 
aid of medicine. Bags of heated flour, salt 
or sand are often helpful. 
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Around Our Lively Table. 


‘*a GOOD WIFE.’”’ 
A good wife, to my notion, 
Should help work in the fields,— 
Not all the livelong day of course 
3ut spare hours ’tween the meals. 


The women surely do not think 
How small jobs help along, 

Or else they’d hurry to the fields 
Ard hoe or plow the corn. 


Some women are so dainty, though, 
They won’t help men at all, 

And all they do is household work, 
And on their neighbors call. 


Now if I ever marry, 
She’ll be the kind I’ll choose, 
That I may surely labor gain 
Instead of labor lose. 
Mr GAIN. 





Mr Richardson’s Glorious Fourth.—A_ glori- 
ous ‘‘ blow out’’ was anticipated here for the 
Fourth, bnt alas for human hopes and plans, 
we awoke the morning of July 3 to find it 
snowing! It takes a good deal, however, to 
squelch anything in a mining town, and at an 
early hour the cannon crackers began to boom 
and the celebrations got under way. It stop- 
ped snowing at about 8am, but the threat- 
ening clouds kept thousands at home. At 11 
o’clock the procession, which consisted of 
trades unions, secret societies, fire depart- 
ment, floats, etc, and was fully three-fourths 
of a mile long, got under way and the eagle 
began to scream in earnest. There were prob- 
ably 8000 people on the streets. The proces- 
sion was followed by drilling contests, with 
prizes ranging from $400 cash down tu $50. 
Everything was orderly and among the thou- 
sands of people I did not hear one angry 
word or see one man who could be ealled 
drunk.—[F. H. Richardson. 


A Dark Picture.—I must say that M. S: P. 
draws a dark picture of the country school. 
I know of but one school that numbers 60 
pupils, and only in winter. A competent 
male teacher is then employed and the school- 
house is roomy and elean, as is the rule in all 
the district schools around here. Our schools 
are not deteriorating except that too many 
studies are being introduced. Here the 
school directors hire the teacher and the 
schoo! institutes keep up the standard of 
teaching pretty high. I never heard of hir- 
ing a teacher when the graded schools have 
had their pick. Salaries of teachers are large- 
ly governed by the number of pupiis in the 


school. Directors visit the school when 
necessary, and our children are not at the 
merey of the bad conditions described by M. 


T. P. When all is considered, I believe our 
country schools will be found on a par with 
other institutions.—{ Illinois. 

Woman’s Advantages Over Man.—I have 
read every article in the Table Talk and find 
some good points in each and every one with 
the exception of J. L. Hersey’s. The ma- 
jority of the writers seem tothink that women 
are down trodden and have not as many 
privileges as men. Their main point of argu- 
ment is, women are not allowed to vote. I 
can see very little advantage in women vot- 
ing. It would simply increase the expense 
of election and donblethe vote. For my part. 


I think a woman has more rights and 
privileges than men. If a woman is arraign- 
ed for crime, lawyers, judges, bailiffs. and 


favor her to a man, favor her by 
virtue of her sex. How seldom a jury con- 
victs a woman. If ‘‘testimony’’ equally con- 
victs a man and a woman, the man is hung 
but the woman escapes with a word of ad- 
vice. A man and wife go to law judge and 
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jury favor her. A woman’s word will be 
taken in court every time against a man’s 
word. A man is responsible for whatever 
debts a foolish or extravagant wife may con- 
tract. Is a wife responsible for his debts, 
thongh he be penniless and she rich? While 
he cannot sell his real estate without her 
sworn written consent. she may sell hers 
whenever she chooses. She can compel him 
to pay the expense of a divorce suit and ob- 
tain separation and alimony, for many causes 
not available to him in a like case. If a man 
owns a million acres of good land and marries 
a poor girl to-day and dies to-morrow, she 
gets one-third of 1t all, taking it right out of 
his children's hands (by a former marriage), 
but if he is poor and she rich and she dies, it 
all goes to her heirs and neither he nor his 
children get any. I could go on reciting her 
privileges by the score, but anyone who will 
take the trouble to look it up can _ see for 
themselves that woman has wore privileges in 
law than man.—[ F. A. Shoemaker. 





‘“«Me Too.’’—May I enter this most interest- 
ing party? Iam not smart, good-looking, do 
not ride a ‘‘bike’’ nor do I advocate woman’s 
rights, nor think it just the thing for the hus- 
band to have all the ideas and knowledge, 
while the wife has the experience, and he 
knows it all. I think I can take care of my 
end of the Table. I beg a corner from which 
I may feel free to say ‘‘me too,’’ ovcasional- 
ly. lLIagree with Nicholas but why, indeed 
need a girl marry at all if she can make an 
honest income by herself? H. L. S. is right, 
I think. If Wild Cassie will get a Favorite 
churn she need not split boards, but exercise 
her muscles, amuse baby, set her blood to cir- 
culating, and at the same time, read this 
the best paper, in the world.—[ Wise One. 





Asked and Amswered.—Who can give a 
formula for preserving fruits in honey? Can 
you give formula for making honey vinegar?— 
[Jobn March. 

Will some of the lady readers be kind 
enough to give a recipe for spicing beets.— 
{C. L. Hopkins. 


—————— 


Paderewski’s son, when a littie boy, asked 
his father. who was playing in Paris at the 
time, whether he might go to the Circus, where 
Paderewski was to perform. The distinguish- 
ed pianist consented. When the lad came 
home, his father asked him how he had en- 
joyed himself. ‘‘Oh, not at ail!’’ was the 
vyoungster’s reply. ‘‘It was the dullest circus 
I have ever been to, I expected to see you 
go through hoops, but you only played the 
piano, just as you do at home.’”’ 
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A FISH STORY 


ry 


what Mr Smith has been doing. 









a 


cident occurred in Delaware Co, 


Elsie’s Dream. 
MATTIE W. BAKER. 





Elsie’s mother was dead, and the poor child 
was heart broken. For so long had the dear 
woman been an invalid that her gradual fail- 
ure was hardly noticeable to those constantly 
with her, and though Elsie had long known 
that her mother could never be well again, 
she had not realized that the end was near 
till it came. 

It was a blessed change to the tired, pain- 
worn woman, but to Elsie the house without 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


IN THREE CHAPTERS 


2. Deacon Jones, nearsighted, of an inquiring turn of mind and a red nose, stops to see 





5. The trout thinks he sees a splendid offer, goes for it, and lands on the grass. This in- 


unutterably desolate. 
There was the 


her mother in it was 
She missed her at every step. 
lounge where the dear mother 

‘*Day by day, through years of pain 

Had lain with folded hands;’’ 
ner empty arm-chair, her garments, sacred 
now as the vestments of a high priest. Elsie’s 
heart wag fuil and she wept almost continual- 
ly. The tears fell unheeded to the floor as she 
went mechanically and with very little inter- 
est about the household tasks, they blinded 
her eyes as she bent over the fine sewing she 
had been wont to do so beautifully, and night 





after night she cried till her pillow was wet, 
and for very weariness she sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

Then 
pened! 

She had cried herself to sleep as usual, but 
when she awoke she was not in her own 
room. She looked around in amazement. 

‘*Have I died and come to heaven?’’ 
asked herself. 

It was the most beautiful garden she ever 
dreamed of, and all around her shone such a 
soft, delicious light, 

**The light that was never on sea or land.’’ 

A feeling of perfect bappiness and peace 
filled her soul; all her sorrows were forgotten. 

Then soft, distant music was heard, grow- 
ing nearer and sweeter, a brighter light ap- 
peared, and she saw her mother coming to- 
ward her, no longer pale and weak, but far 
more fresh and beautiful than Elsie ever re- 
membered seeing her, and upon the dear 
mother’s shoulders were folded a pair‘of soft, 
snowy wings. 

‘*Dear child,’’ said the sweet mother-voice,’’ 
‘*You must not cry for me any more. See how 
well and bappy Iam! AndI long to go to 
you and comfort you in your loneliness, but 
your tears make my wings so wet I cannot 
fiy.’’ 

The vision melted away, and Elsie opened 
her eyes. It was morning, and the sun was 
shining into her room; but she almost heard 
the strains of heavenly music still. And she 
felt as if she had really seen her mother. 

Elsie wept no more after that. Resolutely 
she fought away sorrowful thoughts and bade 
smiles to the surface instead of tears. She 
went singing about her daily work, she open- 
ed her piano again and played her mother’s 


one night the strangest thing hap- 


she 












The Astronomy of Life. 


When an astrono- 
mer foretells the ex- 
act minute at which 
two planets will — Le 
each other, we know nt i? 
there is no magic Ls RG 42 
about it. The whole PJ \\ U7 
universe is governed \a@fl Lila 
by laws. A man who studies these laws of 
nature carefully and reduces them to a sci- 
ence, can count on exact results every time. 

A doctor knows that certain remedies 
affect certain diseases. 

When a disease seems to have no remedy, 
the doctors pronounce it incurable. All the 
time Nature may have the remedy right at 
hand, but it will only be discovered by the 
doctor whg has studied longer and deeper 
than others into this particular disease. 

Consumption seemed for a long time with- 
out a remedy, until Dr. Pierce made his 
wonderful ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery’’ 3¢ 
years ago. It has proved to be a marvelous 
and almost unfailing specific for consump- 
tion and all forms of lung, bronchial and 
throat difficulties. 

Its effects seem almost magical but its op- 
eration is based upon simple natural laws. 
It has the peculiar property of enabling 
the blood-making glands to manufacture 
healthy, red blood and pour it abundantly 
into the circulation. This nourishing, vital- 
izing effect is rapidly manifested in the 
lungs and bronchial tubes where it stops the 
wasting process and builds up healthy tissue. 

It is readily assimilated by stomachs which 
are too weak to digest cod liver oil, and it 
is far superior to malt-extracts as a perma- 
nent and scientific flesh- builder in all 
wasting diseases. 

‘Twenty-five years ago eight different doctors 
told me that I would live but a short time, that I 
had consumption and must die,’’ writes Geo. R. 
Coope, Esq., of Myers Valley, Pottawatomie Co., 
Kans. ‘I finally commenced taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and am still on the 
land and among the living. I have faith to be- 
lieve that it has lengthened my life for the last 
twenty-five years, and I have so much faith in all 
of your medicines that I want one of your ‘ Com- 
mon Sense Medical Advisers.’ "’ 


Dr. Pierce’s medicines are recognized as 
standard remedies throughout the world. 
Wis “Pleasant Pellets’’ cure constipation” 








BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREI 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I} 











favorite pieces, and was a _ veritable sunbeam 
in the house where she had been only a shad- 
ow. At night she no longer wept herself to 
sleep, but thinking of the dear mother’s 
blessedness, she fancied her coming to her on 
those bright wings, and so went smiling to 
sleep. 

Verily the dear Lord had comforted her by 
a dream! 


The Nicest One. 


GLADYS HYATT. 





I’ve got the dearest dolly, 
And her name is Sally Poll. 

She used to be a clothespin, 
’Fore she got to be a doll. 


Aunt Maggie made her for me 
When I had the whooping cough; 
And she marked her face with charcoal, 
But it’s almost all come off. 


Her dress is only gingham, 
And she hasn’t any hair; 

She ain’t a truly beauty 
But I tell her not to care; 


For I’ve got a great big family 
Of dollies, large and small; 
And Sally Polly Clothespin is 
The nicest doll of all. 
as 

Pinny-Pinny Rat-Tail is a very interesting 
game, also very instructive. I have not been 
able to find another name for it, neither have 
I been able to find out how this originated. 
In playing the game one person is chosen or 
volunteers to be the ‘‘man,’’ as he is called. 
This person goes and hides, also he thinks of 
the uame of a beast, bird, fish or insect. 
When the others tind him he tells them the 
first letter of the word, also what it is and 
where itis found. They then try to guess it,and 
for every false guess astep is taken nearer 
the person. When they guess right they run 
to a stated goal and those caught go out with 
the man. The first one caught is the man in 
the next game. Any number over four can 
play nicely and I assure you it is lots of fun. 
[Marguerite Quinnell. 





Letter Circle Secretaries may be appointed 
in any way desired by the members of a cir- 
cle. The letters must go around at least once 
before the special aptitude of any particular 
member for this position will be apparent, of 
course. It would be a good idea for the last 
or the first person on the list to be secretary, 
as he or she would know each time the let- 
ters had finished their circuit. There need be 
no great hurry about choosing secretaries, but 
the sooner they are chosen the sooner a _ gen- 
eral organization can be formed. 


The Sun Never Sets on Uncle Sam’s domin- 
ion, says William George Jordan in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal. Whenitis 6 p m on 
Attoo’s island, Alaska, itis 9.36 am of the 
day following at Eastport, Me. If we locate 
the center of the United States, caiculating 
it as midway between longitude 67 of Eastport 
and longitude 193 of Attoo’s island, it will be 
found on the 126th degree of longitude, about 
280 miles west of San Francisco, in the Pacific 
ocean. 


The Five-Pointed Star described in the is- 
sue of July 10 by Lewis C. Morrison gives a 
reader trouble in the making. Will Master 
Morrison kindly send new and clear direc- 
tions, following the lettering used in the 
printed diagram? 





The Game of Chess is taughtin the public 
schocls of Starbeck, Austria, consequently 
every body in town can play it. 


The Children’s Table, 


Our Birds.—Most children like to watch the 
birds. In an apple tree near our house in the 
Adirondacks there is a pair of gray vireos who 
have built a nest, and have three white 
eggs spotted with brown. The birds are 
about the size of a sparrow, and have a slate- 
colored back with a white breast. They have 
a long slender beak. The male bird has a 
black tuft on its head. The pair sit on the 
branches and look all around the leaves for 
worms; they do not seem to mind our watch- 
ing them at all. The nest is very cute. Itis 
something like a weaver bird’s nest, is cup- 
shape, and is made of gray moss thatis woven 
together. Only one side of the nest is hung 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


onto the branch. We are waiting very im- 
patiently for the young to hatch, so we can 
watch them. I suppose a great many little 
girls like to watch birds.—[Helen L. Myrick. 


Planted a Tree and Spoke Pieces.—Since 
writing that my hight was 5 ft 2 inches, I 
have found that Tam nearly 5ft5 in. We 
had an entertainmeut Arbor day, and planted 
a tree and sang and spoke pieces. I am glad 
that Marguerite has succeeded in introducing 
her ‘‘big brover’’ to the Table. Who can tell 
we what celluloid is made from? Will some 
of the Tablers please tell me what the flowers 
called John jump-up look like and where they 
grow?—[Pond Lily. 


White Kitty Snowball.—I have a little white 
kitty called Snowball. When I stoop over to 
get anything, sbe will jump on my back, and 
when I[ rise up again she will go upon my 
shoulders, on my head and around my ueck. 
[Eva M. Oliver. 

Posers.—What a lot of new ones! Of course 
we can’t print thein all at once. It’s ever so 
much pleasanter to give posers for others to 
solve, than it is to solve other folks’ posers, 
isn’t it? Pocahontas propounds, ‘‘ What nick- 
name did the Indians give William Penn?’’ 
Pond Lily wants to know who said ‘‘ Beware 
your northern jaurels do not turn to southern 
willows.’’ Cy Hall and Carrie Shields say 
that half a dozen dozens is 72, and six dozen 
dozens is 864, the difference being 792; this 
is evidently the correct answer. There’s a 
great difference of opinion as to the prisoner’s 
relation to the visitor; Pond Lily says the 
prisoner was the visitor’s nephew, which is 
correct. 

Once a young man asked a farmer for his 
daughter. This is the answer he received: 
‘*Go gather a number of apples, give half the 
number and half an apple over to my daugh- 
ter, the half of what remains and half an ap- 
ple over to her mother, and have one left for 
yourself without cutting an apple.’’ What 
was the number?—| May Flower. 








The State Grange Baby.—I think I have the 
honor of being the Connecticut state grange 
baby, as I was 16 on June 15, 1896, and took 
the state degree Jan 13, 1897. I enjoy the 
grange very much, especially the Pomona or 
county meetings.—[{ Luella Hotchkiss. 


Saved Hazel’s Dog from Drowning.—I want 
to follow Marguerite’s fashion and tell of the 
awful fright Edward gave us. (His scrapes 
would fill a volume, anyway). Heand my 
cousin Frank (who is visiting us) went out 
hunting. About six o’clock Frank came hur- 
Trying in and exclaimed, ‘‘They are bringing 
Ed home, but don’t be frightened, he will re- 
cover!’’ And soon till 1 was nearly fright- 
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ened to death. Aunt Sue, Uncle George: 
mamma, papa, Sybil, Margie, and baby Vi 
had all gone away, and I didn’t know what 
to do. Pretty soon they brought Edin. He 
was half-drowned and had a sprained ankle 
which will keep him in three weeks, at least, 
and guess how he got it! Trying to save 
Hazel Wood’s little dog from drowning! He 
saved it, but now is laid up with a sprained 
ankle, and it just serves the goose right, don’t 
you think so?—| Vera Warren. 





Victoria’s Children.—I am going to tell you 
Tablers of my silver cuff buttons, which be- 
longed to my greatgreatgrandmother. Her 
initials were engraved upon them, and one 
of them was worn off smooth. The buttons 
have now descended unto the fifth genera- 
tion. My grandpa is a year, four months and 
two days older than Queen Victoria. Will 
some one please tell me the Christian names 
and the present “titles of Queen Victoria's 
children? Also if Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
the one who died in March, 1884, was her 
fifth child?—{Pond Lily. 

Schooner Sunk in Sand.—I live away up in 
the northwest corner of United States, about 
30 miles from the Pacific ocean. There is a 
nice summer resort on the beach, called West- 
port. I like to play inthe sand and gather 
pretty shells. There was a schooner went 
ashore a few winters ago, and it is there yet, 
high and dry in the sand. A man keeps a 
restaurant on 1t in.the summer. I have a lit- 
tle sister seven years old, whose name is Ver- 
nice Ruth, and also a very sweet little 
brother seven months old. Iam 8 years old. 
|Rena Clare Gilkey. 


No 10Should Account for Itself.—I would 
like to know if there has been a mistake in 
Letter Circle No 10. I received my certificate 
five weeks ago to-day hut have not received a 
letter yet.—|Charles Henderson. 





Milks Four Cows.—I am eight years old and 
I can sweep, wash dishes, and lots of things 
to help my mamma and papa. My mother 
had 70 chickens and the rats have eaten them 
allup but four. She gave these to me and I 
feed them three times a day. I have a little 
brother 10 years old-and he milks four cows 
at night and rides horse and lots of things to 
help papa. We goto school every day and 
learn all we can.—| Florence B. 

Drives Sheep to Pasture.—I drive the sheep 
to pasture in the morning and_ bring them 
back when I come home froin school. I can 
milk and once in a while I go out to the barn 
and milk Bess. I have five sisters and one 
brother.—[Helen M. Alexander. 
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is one of the three important ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; the others are phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen. Too little Pot- 
ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 
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Holdfast Gorn Binder, 


~ ‘Finest thing for holding corn shocks that I have everseen. The best 
™ seller. Sold 200 to a tarmer, he liked them so well ordered 800 more. 
Sold from 100 to 1000 to almost every farmer to whom I showed them. 
Expect to sell more this fall.”’ J. W. GILBERT, Hillsdale, N. Y. 
*“*Had good luck with them for the hard times and no money. Those 
sold to are more than pleased with them. Want more this fall.” 

He bought 6,000 in 1896. », E. LIVERMORE, 
‘Best things for the purpose I ever used or sold. Used 4,000 my- 
self last se ason. Sold ten rk x in a very few hours to my 
neighbors.’ H. Tay tor, Round Hill, Conn. 
**Holdfast Corn Binders exe ten what their name implies, 
they do hold fast. I sold 4,750 last year. 
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fi Lewis Roy, Stillwater, N. J. 
‘; THERON LAWRENCE, Denver, N.Y. says:—‘‘Have i' 
J, ) Q -“_ them fortwo years. A goodselling article % 
/ ased on their actual merits. Have sold 
// in Stamps nearly 20,000 in the last two seasons 
44 fq m4 for Samples, and have never heard one TIE co., 
r) H Costs us 4 cts. single complaint. Box 18, 
fs Sto Send Them. Unadilla, N. Y. 
— KEYE STEEL FRAME 


“Well Sown is Half Grown.” In buying a Drill you should seek 


that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES EASILY; 
a rachet device which will 
drive the feed from either wheel so that 


al ground may he sown in turning either way. 


All these ood qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 
DRILLS. rite for catalogue and circulars which fully 
po... them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 


P, P, MAST & Cc 12% CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















HALLOCK’ Ss Success 


(Patent applied for 


“Glit Edge’ Potato Harvester, 
AT LAST ; just what the po- 
tato growers have long wished for ; a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 


that will do work equal to aman with 
a fork. Insist on your dealer getting 
“‘Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 

Box 809 


D.Y. Hallock & Son, york, pa. 






Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 













Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co, 
BALING 


WH ITMAN'S PRESSES. 


saad ‘a Pell Line. 

Buy the BEST. 

&Send for Circu- 

lars. Warranted 

= =—Superior to any 

in use. The Largest est Hay Press Factory in 
America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L C0., St. Louis, Mo, 










with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address ® 


BMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 











STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Ad- 
vertised Price. 


American Farm Book. 


By RICHARD L. AL LEN. Thevery best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 


condensed into an available volume. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 
yublished for ship builders, boat builders, 
umber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Boards, 24mo. 25 
Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

_ By Jas. J. H. GreGory. A practical treat- 

ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 

every point, including keeping and marketing 

the crop. Paper, 12mo. .30 

Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 
Etc. 

By J. J. H. GreGory. How to raise them, 


how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. .30 


Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, ete., etc. Paper, 12mo. .40 


The Spraying of Plants. 

By E. G. LODEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that can be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 
Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. Why, when, and 
how. Second (revised) edition. 130pp. Lllus- 
trated. 16mo. 25 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 


By J. J. H. GReGory. What kinds to raise 
and the way toraise them. Paper,12mo._ .30 
“— Fam ily orse. 

Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
tan ing. A practical manual, full of the most 


useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
1.00 
The Grape Culturist. 

By A.S. FuLLER. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C.Roor. The mysteries. of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 

roved methods, forming a complete wor 

loth, 12mo. 1.5 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actual 
experienceand observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper 


By Lewis Wricut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
cal information on practics' points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H.Sropparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


Capons for Profits. 

By T. GREINER, 1894. How'to make and 
how to manage them. Plain instructions giv- 
en by a beginner for'a beginner Illustrated. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. ° 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. Our Illustrat- 
ed 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hun- 
dred valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be 
sent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y¥., Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Dil. 


